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NOTE 


The exhibition, described in the ensuing pages, was shown at Amherst College 
from May 9g to May 30, 1950 to signalize the completion of the College’s new Mead 
Art Building. The subject seemed peculiarly appropriate since it called attention to 
Benjamin West’s extraordinary role as a teacher in fostering the development of 
English and American painting; and because it presented, in large part, the remark- 
ably fine group of paintings of these two schools brought together by the late Herbert 
L. Pratt, and now the vital core of Amherst’s collection of American art. 

No collection is ever complete for all occasions. To the many individuals and 
institutions who generously loaned their pictures to round out the story of Benjamin 
West, the College again expresses its deep appreciation. 


N.B.: The writers are indebted to many persons for their aid in the preparation of 
this article and particularly to Charles H. Sawyer, Miss Louisa Dresser, Mrs. 
Haven Parker, the Frick Art Reference Library and the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. 
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Benjamin West 


WO QUALITIES of character shaped the spectacular career of 
Benjamin West, steadfastness of purpose and charm. From early 
adolescence he believed that art had a mission and that his life 

would be dedicated to its furtherance. This early realization had nothing 
mystical or emotional about it, for West was always a sober, reasonable 
man. In the light of his early background, his slim economic fact and 
prospect, and the general dearth of sympathy and understanding of painting 
in the American Colonies of the mid-eighteenth century, such a decision 
demanded a strong desire, a stubborn determination, and an optimistic 
nature. Benjamin West had all three of these in generous degree. 

Enterprise was needed to find the means for a trip to Europe. At twenty- 
two, West was in Italy. Tenacity of aim alone could have saved him from 
the flattering interest and hospitality of his reception. He studied hard 
for three years. London society and London patronage like that of the 
rest of Europe in the middle of the eighteenth century demanded good 
manners and a background of good literature. By the time of his arrival 
there in 1763, the Quaker youth from the colonial frontier had mastered 
both. There was justification for the unconscious assurance with which 
he rapidly made the acquaintance and gained the friendship successively 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the Archbishop of York and George the Third. 

Such taste in art as could be said to exist in America at this time 
amounted only to an echo of British fashion which had crystallized within 
the relatively narrow limits of portraits and genre. Reynolds had already 
extended these somewhat with the introduction of certain “Grand Style” 
types of historical and allegorical subjects popular on the Continent. 
Shortly after his arrival West had interested powerful patronage in classi- 
cal compositions. A few years later he introduced contemporary costume 
into a contemporary historical painting despite the warnings of his friends 
that the innovation would prove unpopular with grave consequences to 
his career. Three decades later he disregarded political intrigue at home 
and went to France to study the developments in painting made there 
during the Revolution and the early reign of Napoleon. When Payne’ 
Knight and the Dilettanti were calling the Elgin marbles opprobrious names, 
West was studying them, drawing them, admiring them. Courage and an 
inguiring mind were two of his attributes. 

Other artists have had these qualities without making their mark in life. 
Much that has been said so far might in similar degree be applied to Ben- 
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jamin Robert Haydon. But the characteristics of a sense of proportion 
and of personal charm softened the otherwise reckless flaunting of cur: 


rent fashion and public opinion, persuaded rather than argued, and won 
the sympathy and enthusiasm of most of his opponents. It was surely 
personality rather than talent that opened the doors of Europe to him as 
a young man. He repaid the kindness of society with his own unending 
generosity. 
HIS TIMES 

Benjamin West was born in 1738 and died in 1820. During this period 
of more than eighty years, Western Civilization underwent one of the 
greatest crises in its history. The Renaissance with its all-powerful dynasts 
and its problems of Man’s relationship to God was forcibly displaced by 
new concepts of government and new adjustments in human and social 
relations. Sufhciently involved in this general turmoil to be vitalized by 
it and yet enough removed from the actual strife to retain some objectivity, 
England was the ideal place rationally to absorb its impact. Benjamin 
West, with his roots in the colonies and his growth in Europe could under- 
stand without rancour what, to most Englishmen and Americans, was a 
struggle of bitterest implication. For this reason he could continue to 
enjoy his association with George III, and simultaneously comfort the 
imprisoned rebel Trumbull and expedite his release. Though sharing the 
average British mistrust of French Republicanism and Napoleonic imperial- 
ism he took advantage of the Peace of Amiens to revisit Paris where the 
new siyle of David impressed itself on some of his subsequent portraits. 

This sympathy with his times manifests itself unconsciously in his own 
artistic development. The excavations at Pompeii and Herculaneum be- 
tore and during his stay in Italy made an enormous impression in Europe 
which was to grow increasingly for more than half a century. His “Agrip- 
pina’ was painted shortly after his arrival in London. The realism of 
costume in “The Death of Wolfe” reflects the matter-of-factness of so 
much of contemporary thought. Romanticism intrudes into his pictures 
in the eighties, that turbulent emotional quality so thoroughly reflective 
of the physical and spiritual agitation of Europe at that time. 

HIS INFLUENCE 

Not only did West move with his times — he was abreast, sometimes 
ahead of them. Recent absorption in the development of French painting 
has tended to overlook the astonishing way in which West anticipates by 
a considerable margin each of the three major movements in France just 
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before and just after the turn into the nineteenth century. Thus his 
“classicism” is created and accepted in England twenty years before David 
popularized it in France, his “Death of Wolfe” anticipates the contem- 
poranity of David's “Oath of the Tennis Court” by nearly the same mar- 
gin, and he is experimenting with romanticism long before Gericault’s 
“Raft of the Medusa” shocked Paris with its departure from the dictation 
ot “classic” rule. It has even been proposed that prints of West's pictures, 
exported in considerable numbers to the Continent, may have affected the 
developments in France. 

Although the styles of Benjamin West may not materially have changed 
the development of art in the nineteenth century, few other painters have 
ever exerted a comparable influence on their contemporaries through the 
medium of teaching. It was his influence with the King that ultimately 
issured the foundation of the Royal Academy, thereby providing England 
tor the first time with a national institution devoted to the training of 
irtists. As an instructor there, and later as second president, he touched 
tor fifty years the lives of hundreds of students, many of whom felt deeply 
the impress of his personality. 

The American aspects of his influence have generally overshadowed his 
effect upon English painting: and one easily forgets how much Lawrence 
and Hoppner were indebted to him. Teaching is essentially an individual 
art, depending upon personality and experience. As a teacher, West empha- 
sized the high purpose of art, his moral earnestness again placing him well 
in advance of the trend of public opinion. He also insisted on a sound 
technique. The well-grounded students were then left free to develop 
their own talents and mannerisms: and the wide variety of their developed 
styles pays tribute to their able independence and his liberality of mind. 

Better known than his official activities in education is the informal 
procession of students who, for fifty-six years came to his painting establish- 
ment and worked there directly with him. Relatively all were unknown. 
poor, and eager to learn. To all he gave generously of his time, his tech- 
nical skill, his advice and his money. The roster, very incomplete, includes 
sreat names such as Charles Willson Peale, Trumbull, Stuart ‘and Sully, 
names that owe their fame to other fields than painting such as Fulton and 
Morse in science and Dunlap as an art historian. It was the last of these, 
self-admittedly a mediocre painter at best, who records Leslie's recollection 
of a caller at West's house on the morning after the master’s death. He 
was greeted by an old servant who said “Sir, where will they all go now?” 
Few teachers have ever had so simple and so exalted an epitaph. 
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Catalogue of the Paintings 


ANN HENRY, c. 1754°5 
By Benjamin West (1738-1820) 
The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


The limner qualities of West’s pre-English paintings make them difficult 
to distinguish from those of his colonial contemporaries. The stiffness of 
pose, cold shadows, hard delineation of costume, and tightness of character- 
ization all present a cousinly resemblance to the colonial heirs of Thomas 
Hudson. 

Ann Henry (1734-1799) was the wife of William Henry, the gunsmith 
of Lancaster who was so impressed by the portraits the youthful West 
painted of him and of his wife that he induced him to paint his first his- 
torical picture, “The Death of Socrates.” 

Oil on canvas, 37 x 31”. Half-length seated portrait, turned slightly to 
spectator’s left, facing forward. Her left arm rests against a table over 
which is a red shawl, and she holds a book in her lap with her right hand, 
the fingers tucked inside marking the place. She has a long face with wide 
mouth, dark greyish-blue eyes, and blond hair. She is wearing a vivid blue 
gown, cut low, with white lace ruffle and bow in front; white ruffles at 
elbows. In the background there is a green curtain at the left, and at the 
right, a grey pillar. The center part of the background is a neutral grey- 
brown. 

Collections: The Jordan family; The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


THE DEATH OF WOLFE (SKETCH), c. 1771 
Studio of Benjamin West 
Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven 


West's willingness to innovate appears in this (then) revolutionary 
concept of a contemporary historical scene in which all the characters wear 
contemporary costume. Reynolds advised his friend against so radical a 
change from customary practice, but amiably acknowledged his own error 
when the painting proved to be a phenomenal success. The choice of an 
American subject and the inclusion of an Indian whose prototype West 
had known as a boy were peculiarly appropriate to the painter. 

West made five versions of this painting, the first of which was pur- 
chased by Lord Grosvenor when His Majesty refused it because of Reyn- 
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olds’ adverse opinion. This sketch is probably a studio copy of this first 
version, now owned by the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 

Oil on canvas, 395g x 54”. Wolfe, wounded at the moment his army 
took Quebec, lies dying, a thin and wan hero, looking piteously upward. 
His officers in red uniform are grouped about him. Seated in the lett fore- 
ground is an Indian in native dress. The city of Quebec is burning in the 
background. 

Collections: William Loring Andrews: Yale University. 


SELF-PORTRAIT, c. 1771 
By Benjamin West (1738-1820) 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


The easy adaptability that was one of the qualities of West's charm ts 
apparent in this self-characterization of a Londoner of society and affairs. 
The elegantly worn costume and the easy pose coincide perfectly with the 
broad flowing style of painting. Of the colonial style and characterization 
revealed by “Ann Henry,” no trace remains. 

It was long believed that this portrait was one of the self-portraits which 
West painted around 1760, just after he arrived in Italy and when he was 
but twenty-two. Galt, however, does not mention a self-portrait made in 
Italy, and their developed style is certainly quite unlike the portraits he 
did paint at this period. The present date of c.1771, when West was 
thirty-three and firmly settled in London, was established by the late Mr. 
William Sawitzky from an almost exactly similar self-portrait, formerly 
owned by Mr. William G. Warden of Philadelphia and now in the collec 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Blaustein, Baltimore. In that version there is 
on the easel, which is bare in the National Gallery portrait, a drawing of 
two of the standing figures in West’s “Death of Wolfe.” These standing 
figures thus date these two self-portraits at about 1771 when West was 
working on his famous historical composition. 

Oil on canvas, 301% x 253”. Bust portrait turned to the right in halt 
profile. He wears a light blue coat and a black turred hat with a broad 
brim. His right elbow rests on the arm of a red chair. His right hand, 
touching his white choker, supports his chin: his left props the edge of a 
small easel on which is a canvas or a picture. 

Collections: Thomas B. Clarke, New York: Andrew W. Mellon, Pitts- 
burgh: National Gallery of Art, Washington. D. C. 
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DR. ENOCH EDWARDS, 1795 
By Benjamin West (1738-1820) 
Amherst College 


Dr. Enoch Edwards, the son of Alexander Edwards, was born in Lower 
Dublin township, Philadelphia County, in 1751. He was a member of the 
Provincial Conference held at Carpenter’s Hall, June 18, 1776, and the 
same year served as surgeon in the Philadelphia Battalion of the Flying 
Camp where he was attendant physician on General Washington, and 
subsequently was an aide on the staff of General Stirling. He was Justice of 
the Peace for Philadelphia, 1777-1789, and a member of the Pennsylvania 
Constitutional Convention of 1789-90. He was appointed Associate Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas in 1791, a post he held until his death at 
Frankford, Pennsylvania, April 25, 1802. He was a man of great distinc- 
tion and social importance, an intimate friend of Jefferson and Tallyrand, 
and a member of the American Philosophical Society. He was also inter- 
ested in agriculture as is evidenced by a letter which West sent back to 
America by him after his first visit to England directed to West’s brother, 
William, “Dr. Edwards is a gentleman much ingaged in the study of Agra- 
culture; and the high character you have in that pursute makes him desirious 
of seeing you and your Farme. .. . Mr. Trumbull informed me he made 
you a visit at upper Darby, and was much pleased with the Entertainment 
you gave him. The like reception to my friend Dr. Edwards will be very 
pleasing to me . . .’ He married at Christ Church, October 26, 1779, 
Frances Gordon, half-sister of Henry Benbridge and kins-‘woman of Ben- 
jamin West’s wife. 

Oil on canvas, 36 x 28”. Of this very fine portrait Charles Henry Hart 
wrote, “This is a portrait that any painter of any age could be proud of 
having painted. It is so absolutely real and natural, so simple in its execu 
tion . . . It is one of the best if not indeed the very best portrait by West 
I ever saw.” 

Half-length, three-quarters to spectator’s right, seated in a green damask 
chair. He has powdered hair, a long, very thin face (he was an extra’ 
ordinarily thin man), dark eyes under heavy eyebrows. He wears a dark 
coat over a buff waistcoat, loose white neckcloth tied in a large bow. His 
left arm is crossed over in front, supporting his right, and in his right hand 
he holds a letter inscribed: “London, Dec. 5, 1795 B. West.” It is signed 
and dated in the upper left: “B. West, 1795.” A background of green 
and rose draperies. 











Collections: Benjamin West sent this portrait as a present to Mrs. Ed- 
wards, upon whose death it went to his brother Major Evan Edwards, and 
then descended in that family to his great-granddaughter, Mrs. Cabinis of 
South Carolina, from whom it was purchased in October, 1912 by Mr. 
Herbert L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New York. Mr. Pratt presented 
it to Amherst College in 1938. 

Exhibitions: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 1917, No. 132: Brooklyn Museum, 
“Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings by Benjamin West,” 1922, No. 21; 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute, “Exhibition of Early American Portraits,” 
1925, No. 46; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Museum of Art, “Benjamin 
West, 1738-1820, 1938, No. 45. 

References: Register of Jefferson’s Correspondence, Library of Congress; 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, January, 1908, pp. 23° 
25: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brook’yn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
“Early American Paintings,” 1917, illus. op. p. 125; Charles Henry Hart, 
“Works of American Artists in Collection of Herbert L. Pratt,” 1917, pp. 
22-24: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Museum of Art, “Benjamin West, 1'738- 
1820, 1938, pp. 42°43: Magazine of Art, Apri!, 1938, p. 218. 


ELIJAH CONVINCING THE FALSE PROPHETS OF BAAL 
(SKETCH), 1798 
By Benjamin West (1738-1820) 
Amherst College 


The romantic tendency of West, so well shown in “Death on the Pa’e 
Horse,” appears here somewhat earlier in his career. The vivid use of line, 
the supernatural elements, and the rich color all anticipate the essentials 
of the style of nineteenth century French romanticism. 

Oil on paper, mounted on panel, 31 x 22”. This painting may have 
been one of the sketches for the decoration in the Chapel in Windsor 
Castle, “Revealed Religion.” The scene is taken from the First Book of 
Kings in which Elijah the Tishbite proves to King Ahab and the prophets 
of Baal which is the true God. They both build altars and lay bullocks 
upon them, calling on the true God to light the fire beneath them. The 
Angel of the Lord, with wide-spreading wings, flowing robes of white and 
rose, long golden hair, and holding a sword in his hand, appears in the 
clouds above the altar which Elijah has built of twelve stones and on which 
a fire is burning. Before the altar, King Ahab in robes of gold and wear- 
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ing a crown, bends low. At the left a white bearded man in rose-colored 
garments is holding a bullock and behind him are the false prophets. In 
the right foreground there is a large brown bowl and vase. Signed on stone 
at left: B. West 1798. 

Collections: Frank G. Logan Collection, Chicago, Illinois. It was sold 
at auction at the Kende Galleries, New York, at the Frank G. Logan Col- 
lection Sale, February 1-3, 1945 to the Renaissance Galleries, Philadelphia. 
It was acquired by Amherst College in 1950 through Victor Spark, New 
York. 

References: This painting is not listed in John Galt’s “The Life and 
Studies of Benjamin West.” 1820. It is illustrated on p. 77 of the sales 
catalogue of the Logan Sale. 1945. 


DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE (SKETCH), 1802 
By Benjamin West (1738-1820) 
The Pennsylvania Museum of Art, Philadelphia 


West went to France in 1802, following the Treaty of Amiens which 
afforded a brief cessation of hostilities between England and France. With 
him he took this sketch, later developed into the huge canvas now in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. In this West has reached the 
peak of his career. Its thoroughly romantic conception startled and inter- 
ested French artists who were completely under the domination of David's 
classicism; and it is possible that it stimulated the later development of 
romanticism by Gericault and Delacroix. 

Oil on canvas, 21 x 36”. This is a scene from “Revelations” in which 
at the opening of the seven seals by the Lamb, Death, sitting on a pale 
horse, is loosed “‘and Hell tollowed with him. And power was given unto 
them over the fourth part of the earth, to kill with sword and with hunger 
and with death, and with the beasts of the earth.” The painting is full of 
movement and rich color. 

Collections: Private Collection, England: Private Collection, Germany; 
Theodora Kimball Hubbard who gave it to the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art in memory of Edwin Fiske Kimball. 

Exhibitions: Salon, Paris, 1802: British Institution, 1806, No. 18; The 
Art Institute of Chicago, “Century of Progress Exhibition of Paintings 
and Sculpture,” 1934, No. 384: Richmond, Virginia, Museum of Fine 
Arts, “Inaugural Exhibition,” 1936, No. 8, illus.; Paris, “Art in America,” 
1937: Swarthmore College, 1938: New York, Museum of Modern Art, 
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1943-1944, No. 15; New London, Conn., Lyman Allyn Museum, 1944; 
New York, Museum of Modern Art, Circulating Exhibition, 1944-5; Lon- 
don, Tate Gallery, “American Paintings,” 1946. 

References: William Carey, “Critical Description and Analytical Re- 
view of “Death on the Pale Horse,” London, 1817, pp. 115-116; John 
Galt, “The Life and Studies of Benjamin West,” 1820, pp. 219, 228, 233; 
“Catalogue Raisonné . . . of Historical Pictures . . . by Benjamin West 
to be sold at auction by Mr. George Robins,” London, 1829, p. 14, lot 38; 
The Farrington Diary, 1923, Vol. I, p. 31: The Pennsylvania Museum 
Bulletin, Jan. 1931, pp. 17-21, illus. op. p. 19: Fiske Kimball, “Benjamin 
West au Salon de 1802 — La Mort sur le Cheval Pale,” Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, June 1932, VIe période, V. VII, pp. 403-410, illus. p. 408. 


ROBERT FULTON, 1806 
By Benjamin West (1738-1820) 
The New York State Historical Association, Cooperstown, New York 


Robert Fulton (1765-1815) was a painter of recognized merit before 
he became interested in inland navigation and made a successful career 
of that, too. Born in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, he may have received 
some early instruction from Charles Willson Peale. He went to London, 
probably in 1787, with a letter from Benjamin Franklin (whose portrait 
he had painted) to West, who received him with his usual kindness and 
accepted him as a pupil. Fulton became a close friend and admirer of his 
teacher, and urged, unsuccessfully, the city of Philadelphia to secure his 
pictures for a national gallery. After five years in Europe he returned to 
America; but, before he left, West painted his portrait and presented it 
to him. 

Oil on canvas, 3614 x 2794”. Three-quarters length, turned three-quar- 
ters to spectator’s left, a dashingly handsome young man with unruly black 
hair, penetrating dark eyes and fine features. He wears a dark coat with 
white neckcloth and jabot. One arm is thrown over the back of the chair 
and his hands are clasped in his lap. In the background can be seen a brig 
being blown up by one of his “diving boats” or torpedoes, a device which 
the British were fearful might be used against them in the War of 1812. 

Collections: Fulton Cutting, New York: the New York State Historical 
Association, Cooperstown, New York. 

References: Art in America, Vol. 38, No. 2, April, 1950, p. 91. 




















ANTIOCHUS AND STRATONICE 
Attributed to Benjamin West (1738-1820) 
Worcester Art Museum 


This depicts an ancient tale in which the Prince Antiochus, son of 
Seleucus, the founder of Antioch and one of Alexander the Great’s gen- 
erals, lies dying of love for his stepmother, Stratonice. His father is un- 
aware of the cause of his son's illness until informed of it by the attending 
physician who has noticed that Antiochus’ pulse reacts to Stratonice’s 
entrances into the room. Seleucus then renounces his wife in favor of 
Antiochus to save his life. This story, used by a long list of writers from 
ancient times on, by painters and in opera libretti, has many variations. 
Wolfgang Stechow has written a very valuable account of its use in art 
in The Art Bulletin, December. 1945, “ “The Love of Antiochus with Faire 
Stratonica’ in Art.” 

Oil on canvas, 40 x 50”. In this painting, Antiochus is shown half-nude, 
sitting on his couch, a white and gold cloth bound around his brown hair, 
a bright blue throw, lined with fur, over his legs. Seleucus with a grey 
beard sits by his couch, hands clasped together, looking anxiously at his 
son. He wears a green robe beneath a dark purple robe edged in gold, and 
a white turban surmounted with a crown of rose and gold. At the right, 
behind Antiochus, stands the physician, leaning toward his patient. He 
wears a reddish-brown robe bordered with a key fret pattern. Stratonice 
is standing at the left in profile view. Her hair is a light golden-brown 
and there is a small gold crown on the back of her head. Her face is pale. 
She wears a yellow gown, and a red robe lined with green. There are two 
figures at the far left carrying a plate of fruit, one in a rose-brown head- 
dress and a green robe, the other in a rose-brown robe over grey-blue with 
a white shawl collar. A background with indications of grandiose archi- 
tecture behind draped green curtains. 

Galt lists two renderings ot this subject by West,’ one a painting and the 
other a drawing. In 1775, West exhibited an “Antiochus and Stratonice” 
at the Royal Academy, a painting which has evidently been lost but from 
which Valentine Green made a mezzotint.” In the description of Worces 
ter’s painting in the catalogue of the Benjamin West exhibition’ held at 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art in 1938, it is stated that “doubtless” 
it is the picture shown at the British Institution in 1806, No. 57 and that 
it was among the paintings sold by West at auction by George Robins in 
1829. Mr. Stechow in his article in The Art Bulletin points out in this 
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connection that the measurements of the first mentioned were 55 x 65” 
with the frame and the one sold at Robins’ in London in 1829 measured 
49 x '72” as compared with Worcester’s version of 40 x 50”. He is further 
interested in the resemblance between this picture and the one painted by 
James Barry, exhibited in 1774 at the Royal Academy, which seems to 
e lost but the description of which he obtained from “The Works of 
James Barry, Historical Painter, London.” the resemblance consisting in 
the fact that the Barry picture had the same number of figures in it and 
measured 44 x 42”. 

It is evident that this painting could not have been the one sold at auction 
by George Robins in London in 1829, but there is a good possibility that 
it is the one exhibited in 1806 at the British Institution with a larger frame 
than the one presently on it. The attribution of this painting to Benjamin 
West was brought up at the Conference on Benjamin West and his Pupils 
at Amherst College, May, 1950 and the ensuing discussion did not bring 
forth any serious doubts about it. 

Collections: Earl of Bessborough: Carroll Galleries, London; Worcester 
Art Museum. 

Exhibitions: Brooklyn Museum, “Exhibition ot Paintings and Draw- 
ings By Benjamin West and of Engravings Representing His Work,” 1822, 
No. 27, as “Historical Theme”: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art, “Benjamin West, 1738-1820," No. 58. 

References: (1) John Galt, “The Life, Studies and Works of Benjamin 
West,” 1820, pp. 226, 233. (2) O. Hagen, “The Birth of the American 
Tradition in Art,” 1940, fig. 100. (3) Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Museum 
of Art, “Benjamin West, 1738-1820,” 1938, p. 50. Wolfgang Stechow, 
**The Love of Antiochus with Faire Stratonica in Art,” The Art Bulletin, 
Vol. XXVII, No. 4, December, 1945, pp. 232. 233, illus. op. 232. 



































First Master 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. JOHN DIES 
PORTRAIT OF MR. JOHN DIES 


By John Wollaston 
(Worked in America, c.1'751-c.1768 ) 
Amherst College 


John Wollaston, the “almond-eyed artist,” was the son of a drapery 
painter of London and he came to New York c. 1751. Little is known of 
his life in this country. In 1755 he was in Annapolis, painting the first 
families of that city. In 1758 he was working in Philadelphia and it is 
probable that Benjamin West studied with him there. It was in this 
year that Francis Hopkinson eulogized him in verse: *. . . The lucid lips in 
rosy sweetness drest/The well-turn’d neck and the luxuriant breast/The 
silk that richly flows with graceful air/All tell the hand of Wollaston was 
there.”' After working in the south for some years, he returned to 
England c. 1768. 

Jannetze (Jane) Dies, baptised November 25, 1720, was the daughter 
of Jacob Goelet, Jr., “a sworn interpreter of the Dutch language,” and of 
Catherina Boelen Goelet (born in 1692 and married to Jacob Goelet in 
1716), a descendant of Jacob Boelen, a goldsmith from Amsterdam who 
settled in New York and was an outstanding craftsman in his time. She 
married John Dies on July 28, 1743 and was admitted to the New York 
Dutch Church on November 19, 1750. Madame Dies was a celebrated 
character in Catskill, New York where she and her husband built the 
“Stone Jug,” a two-story mansion which long survived them. She died 
there at the age of seventy-eight on March 5, 1799. There were six chil- 
dren of this marriage, four of whom are mentioned in her will proved June 
29, 1799. Her sons were the founders of Gilboa, in Schoharie County, 
New York. 

Oil on canvas, 451g x 3619”. Three-quarter length seated portrait turned 
slightly to spectator’s left, right arm extended, left hand in lap, a flower 
in each hand. She has long curling brown hair beneath a white lace cap, 
grey eyes and a slight smile. She wears a cream-colored satin gown with 
green satin overdress, and lace at sleeves and neck, and two strands of 
choker pearls around her throat. Dark-brown background with leaves at 


sides, clouds in left background. 
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John Dies, the son of Matthew Dies, was born in Bristol, England, No- 
vember 23, 1721 and died some time before 1773, presumably in Catskill. 
He was admitted freeman in the City of New York, August 7, 1744 and 
was a merchant, iron-monger and contractor and is said by some authori 
ties to have been a British officer. That he was a contractor of some impor- 
tance is attested by the fact that he and Christopher Bancker were given 
a contract for £20,000 for the mending and repairing of the fortifications 
of the City of New York, February 19, 1755. 

Oil on canvas, 455g x 365”. Three-quarter length standing portrait 
turned slightly to spectator’s right, facing forward, with left arm leaning 
against stone railing, left hand tucked inside waistcoat. He has powdered 
hair, long and curling, brown eyes, black eyebrows, long thin nose, faint 
smile. He wears a black waistcoat beneath a taupe-colored coat, ruffles at 
sleeve and white neckcloth. Formal scenic background with reddish-brown 
leaves at left, river and trees in lower right. 

Collections: De Witt A. Clark, New York City: William Macbeth, 
Inc., New York City: Herbert L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New 
York. Mr. Pratt presented these portraits to Amherst College in 1936. 

Exhibitions: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 1917, Nos. 136, 137, as the work 
of an unknown artist, lent by De Witt A. Clark. 

References: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 1917, pp. 129, 130, illus.; New 
York Genealogical and Biographical Record, Vol. LX XII, No. 4, October, 
1941, p. 282, illus. op. p. 281. (1) American Magazine, October, 1758. 


MRS. ISAAC HOLMES 
Attributed to Henry Benbridge (1744-1812) 
Amherst College 


Henry Benbridge was born in Philadelphia in 1744. He probably studied 
with John Wollaston in Philadelphia c. 1758 and went to Italy to study 
with Mengs and Batoni c. 1764, following in Benjamin West’s footsteps. 
He went on to London for a year but returned to America c. 1770 and 
settled in Charleston, S. C., where he died in 1812. His works so far 
identified are few and painted in a stiff hard manner. 

This painting presently attributed to Benbridge was formerly attributed 
to John Singleton Copley; Perkins listed it as such, as did Bayley, and it 
was exhibited in Charleston and Brooklyn as a Copley. The following 
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attributions have also been given: John Wollaston, by Mr. Lawrence Park 
and Mr. William Sawitzky; Jeremiah Theus, by Mr. Harry B. Wehle: 
Mr. Virgil Barker thought it was painted by Benbridge when he was imitat- 
ing Jeremiah Theus; Mrs. Haven Parker and Mrs. Stafford Wheeler doubt 
that it is by Copley but think it may be by Benbridge. The present attribu- 
tion was given by Charles Henry Hart. 

Mrs. Holmes was Rebecca Bee of a well-known South Carolinian fam- 
ily. Her husband was appointed by Washington first Collector of the Port 
of Charleston, S. C. He owned a plantation on Cooper River and a home 
in Charleston. 

Oil on canvas, 301% x 25”. Half-length portrait of a young matron, 
turned three-quarters to spectator’s right, seated in chair which is covered 
with light green brocade, her head resting upon her left hand with arm 
on table and elbow beside red book lettered “Spectator vii.” She has 
brown hair, drawn back from her face and braided with pearls, large 
brown eyes, rather full face. She wears a low necked white satin gown 
trimmed with lace, dark green shoulder sleeves trimmed with pearls and 
scalloped on the edge. She has a rose and pearls at her bosom and four 
strands of pearls around her neck. White embroidered drapery on lower 
left side. 

Collections: This portrait was in the possession of Charles Rutledge 
Holmes of Charleston, S. C. until it was acquired by William Macbeth, 
Inc. who sold it to Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New 
York io 1913. Mr. Pratt presented it to Amherst College in 1936. 

Exhibitions: Charleston, S. C., “South Carolina Interstate and West In- 
dian Exposition,” 1901-02, No. 419; Brooklyn, Museum of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, “Early American Paintings,’ 1917, No. 14; 
South Hadley, Mass., Mount Holyoke College, “American Art,” 1947. 

References: Augustus T. Perkins, “A Sketch of the Life and a List of 
some of the Work of John Singleton Copley,” 1873, p. 73: Frank W. 
Bayley, “The Life and Works of John Singleton Copley,” 1915, pp. 144, 
145; Mrs. Haven Parker and Mrs. Stafford Wheeler, “John Singleton Cop- 


ley,” 1938, p. 253. 






































First Pupil 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL, 1765 
By Matthew Pratt (1734-1805) 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


Benjamin West here appears in the role of the teacher, criticising the 
work of Matthew Pratt while other pupils, variously but not surely identi 
fied, look on. This is the kind of scene that all West’s pupils remembered; 
and the picture recreates vividly the atelier of a London artist in the eight- 
eenth century. 

Oil on canvas, 36 x 5012”. This painting, the only one signed by Mat- 
thew Pratt, and painted by him soon after he arrived in England to study 
with West, is so familiar that it is not necessary fully to describe it here. 
(Mr. William Sawitzky in his book on Matthew Pratt gives a very de: 
tailed description.) Benjamin West, wearing a pea-green suit, and white 
stockings and black shoes (as do the others), stands at the left, holding 
brushes and palette in his left hand and in his right another brush with 
which he points to Pratt’s drawing. Matthew Pratt, wearing a mauve-grey 
suit, is seated in a brown chair and is looking down at his drawing. At 
the far right, another student wearing a suit of greyish-brown is seated side- 
ways in a Chippendale chair, one foot resting against a large easel. Two 
other students, one seated, the other standing, are behind table in center 
of canvas on which is a portfolio, drawing paper and a plaster head. 
Panelled room of greyish-brown in background. 

Collections: This painting was owned by Mrs. Rosalie V. Tiers Jack- 
son, great-granddaughter of the artist, and then acquired by Mr. Samuel 
P. Avery. Mr. Avery presented it to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City in 1897. 


MRS. ALEXANDER SHEARER AND CHILD, c. 1772-80 
DR. ALEXANDER SHEARER, c. 1772-80 
Attributed to Matthew Pratt (1734-1805) 
Amherst College 
The identification of the subjects of these portraits as “Dr. Alexander 
Shearer of Limerick” and “Mrs. Alexander (Margaret Stamner Shearer) 


and her little daughter, afterwards Lady Wattan” rests on the statement 
of the Ehrich Galleries of New York. They were formerly attributed to 
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John Singleton Copley. The present attribution was given by the late 
Mr. William Sawitzky who thought that they may have been painted 
after Matthew Pratt had seen some of Copley’s work. He mentions in 
support of his thesis the broad sculpturesque qualities of Dr. Shearer’s face, 
the sharply highlighted folds of Mrs. Shearer’s dress and the treatment of 
her hair, “a peculiarly massed dullness of texture, like skeins of wool,” a 
mannerism which continued through all of Pratt’s later portraits of women. 
The attribution of these portraits to Matthew Pratt was questioned at the 
Conference on Benjamin West and his Pupils at Amherst College, May, 
FOS: 

Mrs. Alexander Shearer and Child. Oil on canvas, 40 x 30”. Slightly 
more than half-length seated portrait of Mrs. Shearer, three-quarters to 
spectator s right. Has dark-brown hair, combed high off forehead, crowned 
by braid, long strand falling over shoulder; grey eyes, long thin nose and 
firm mouth. Wears blue-green gown with white muslin insert at neck and 
at elbow-length sleeves, wide fichu of grey and gold tied in front with bow, 
mulberry sash, light orchid scart over left arm going round to right shoulder 
and right arm. She holds hand of child standing beside her, facing for- 
ward. Has light-brown hair, cut in bang, brown eyes in small, pointed. 
smiling face. Wears white dress, green overskirt, and a stiff white lace 
bonnet trimmed with flowers and feathers. Brownish-grey background. 

Dr. Alexander Shearer. Oil on canvas, 40 x 30”. Half-length, standing, 
three-quarters to spectator’s left. Has short powdered hair curled above 
ears and tied in black queue ribbon, broad face, light hazel eyes, florid 
complexion. Wears black coat and waistcoat, white lace jabot and wrist 
ruffles. Left hand rests on hip, right on two books on table, one of polished 
calf, the other dark-brown with tooled gold letters: “OFFMANNI/PERA~ 
(possibly “Hotfmanni Opera Omnia Physico-Medicae,” by Friedrich Hoft- 
man, Geneva, 1740.) 

Collections: The Ehrich Galleries, New York City, purchased this pair 
of portraits in 1916 from “direct descendants of the Shearers.”” They were 
acquired by Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New York in 
1917. Mr. Pratt bequeathed them to Amherst College in 1945. 

Exhibitions: Ehrich Galleries, New York, February-March, 1917: Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, “Early American Paintings,” January 20-March 
8. 1925, No. 8. 

References: Ehrich Galleries, “One Hundred Early American Paintings, ° 
1918, p. 23, illus.; William Sawitzky, “Matthew Pratt, 1734-1805, 1942, 
pp. 12°13, 66-68: Pls. 21, 22: details, Pls. 35, 36, 37, 39, 41, 42, 43. 
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Early Royal Academy 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1773 
By Richard Earlom (1743-1822) 
After Johann Zauffely, called Zoffany (1733-1810) 
Amherst College 


Johann Zoffany was born in Ratisbon, Germany and went to England 
in 1763. He must have received favor within a short time after his arrival, 
because in 1768 he became one of the original members of the Royal 
Academy. He painted this group attending a session of drawing from lite 
in 1772, using a small scale for his figures, and giving the close attention to 
accuracies of costume and other details that was characteristic of all his 
work. He went to India in 1781 and stayed there until 1796, achieving 
considerable success and returning to London with a fair fortune. He died 
in London in 1810. 

Mezzotint engraving, 201% x 29”; published by Robert Sayer, London, 
1773. Platform at right on which a nude male model is posing, one hand 
behind his back, the other held up by the instructor, George M. Moser. 
first Keeper of the Academy, who is standing just behind him. Thirty-six 
members are grouped about the room, some sitting, some standing in vari- 
ous poses, and with varying degrees of attention. Zoftany himself sits in 
the lower left, palette in hand, facing the spectator. Standing just above 
him ics a young-looking Benjamin West. Sir Joshua Reynolds, the most 
elegant figure there, is just left of center, ear trumpet in hand. The two 
female members of the group, Angelica Kauffmann and Mary Moser, daugh- 
ter of George Moser, are included as portraits on the wall. A large lamp 
hangs overhead and there are classic casts and reliets around the walls. 

References: Lady Victoria Manners and Dr. G. C. Williamson, “Johann 
Zotfany, His Life and Works, 1735-1810,” 1920. 


MRS. BARNARD, 1767 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792) 
Amherst College 


This is a portrait of Mrs. Thomas Barnard, first wite of Dr. Thomas 
Barnard, Dean of Derry, Bishop of Killaloe and then Bishop ot Limerick 
until his death on June 7, 1806. Dr. Barnard was a member of the Literar. 


Society and was a close friend of Reynolds’. Mrs. Barnard was the davgh- 
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ter of William Browne, of Browne’s Hall, County Carlow, Ireland. She 
was also the mother of Andrew whose claim to fame was that he was the 
husband of Lady Anne Barnard, author of the ballad “Auld John Gray.” 

Oil on canvas, 30 x 25”. Half-length, seated, turned slightly to specta- 
tor’s right, looking left. Her head rests against her left hand on which she 
wears a wedding ring, the elbow against a pedestal. She has soft dark hair, 
piled high on her head, brown eyes and a pensive expression. She wears a 
rust-colored fur-trimmed cloak, open at the neck, with lace at the wrists 
and bodice. In the right background there is a large brown urn with brown 
leaves in front of it, and at the left, there is a landscape background of 
green and brown. 

Collections: Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New York 
acquired this portrait in 1912 from the Robert C. Vose Galleries, Boston. 
Mass. Mr. Vose purchased it on January 12, 1912 from T. J. Blakeslee. 
New York, who in turn bought it from Charles Sedelmeyer, Paris. Mr. 
Sedelmeyer purchased it from Arthur Tooth and Sons, London, who had 
acquired it from the collection of Lord Waterpark.’ 

Exhibitions: Middletown, Conn., Wesleyan University, 1948-49. 

References: Algernon Graves in “A History of the Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,” 1gor1, lists three portraits of Mrs. Barnard. This would appear 
to be the one listed in Vol. I, p. 52: “Mrs. Barnard Sat 1767 and 1774. 
Sold at Robinson and Fisher’s Lord Waterpark’s sale, June 14, 1895, Lot. 
170, tor £262 10s. to Tooth.” (1) Letter from Robert C. Vose, Boston, 
dated August 21, 1950, at Amherst College. 


DEATH OF CARDINAL BEAUFORT, c. 1786 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792) 
The Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds was born in Plymouth, England in 1723. In 174¢ 
he was sent to London and apprenticed to Thomas Hudson who, painting 
in the Kneller tradition, was no great painter but had much knowledge 
and skill to impart to his pupil. After three years with Hudson and six 
more painting in Plymouth, Reynolds set sail for Italy with Commodore 
Keppel whose portrait he was to paint many times. He studied in Rome 
and then went on for a brief stay to see the work of the Venetian painters 
whose color was always to fascinate him. In 1753 he settled in London 
and began his long and highly successful career as a portrait painter. In 
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1768 he tounded with Benjamin West the Royal Academy and became 
its first President. 

Oil on panel, 17 x 13”. This was one of two pictures which Reynolds 
painted for John Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery, launched in 1786. It 
depicts in a theatrical way the scene from “King Henry VI,” Part II, Scene 
ITI, in which Cardinal Beaufort, great uncle to the King, lies dying. His face 
contorted with anguish is turned away trom the King who, dressed in 
scarlet and ermine, stands by his bed, arm upraised. “O thou eternal mover 
ot the heavens/Look with gentle eye upon this wretch!” At the left are 
the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick. Red Cardinal's hat on draped table 
at right. Dark brown background with scarlet curtain at right and upper 
lett. 

Sir Walter Armstrong mentions two paintings of this subject, the orig: 
inal done in 1789 for Boydell (93 x 56) owned by Lord Leconfield at Pet- 
worth, and a sketch in the Dulwich Gallery. Graves also lists these two, 
as well as a replica which was presented in 1892 to the Shakespeare Memo- 
rial Gallery, Stratford on Avon, and several sketches. 

Collections: Henry C. Folger purchased this painting at the John Ander- 
son Jr. Collection Sale, April 6, 1916. The catalogue of the sale credits 
this painting as being the original painted for Boydell, the one at Petworth 
being a large painting done by Reynolds later for Lord Leconfield. The 
previous owner of the Folger painting was listed as Henry Dale, Esq., 
Reading, Berkshire, England. A painting called a “small copy” was sold 
at the Thomas Phillips Collection Sale, Christie's, London, May 9, 1846, 
and there is a possibility that this may be the same painting, though the 


name of the purchaser is not recorded. 


No. 6: Algernon Graves. “A History of the Works of Sir Joshua Reyi- 
“ r901, pp. 1145-46: Sir Walter Armstrong, “Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds,” 1905, op. cit. p. 238: Catalogue of the John Anderson Jr. Collec’ 
tion Sale. 1916. No. 76: John Steegman, “Sir Joshua Reynolds,” 1933, 


JEFFERY, LORD AMHERST, c. 1785 
By Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788) 
Amherst College 


Thomas Gainsborough was born in Ipswich, England, but at an early 
age went to London and first learned engraving. He studied with Francis 
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Hayman and at St. Martin’s Lane Academy. In 1768 he was one of the 
original members of the Royal Academy. He died in London in 1788. 

Jeffery, Lord Amherst was the second son of Jeffery Amherst, Esq. of 
Riverhead, barrister-atlaw and a Bencher of Gray’s Inn, whose lineage 
could be traced back to Gilbertus de Hemmehurst in 1215. He was born 
January 29, 1717, and entered the British Army as an Ensign in the Guards 
in 1731. He was made Commander-in-Chief of the British Army in North 
America in 1758 and sent to cooperate in wresting Canada from France. 
In that year he took Louisburg, Cape Breton Isle and Fort Duquesne and 
the following year Fort Ticonderoga, Crown Point and shared in the cap- 
ture of Montreal. He was knighted in 1761, appointed Governor of Vir- 
ginia, 1763, created Baron Amherst of Holmesdale, Kent in 1776, Com- 
mander-in-Chiet of his Majesty’s land forces in Great Britain 1778-82: 
1793-95. He married first on May 20, 1753 Jane, only daughter of Thomas 
Dalison Esq. of Hamptons in Kent, who died in 1765: and secondly on 
March 26, 1767, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of General, the Hon. George 
Cary. He had no children. He died on August 3, 1797. 

Oil on canvas, 30 x 25”. Half-length portrait in oval, turned slightly to 
spectator’s left, eyes toward spectator. He has a long thin face, brown 
eyes, hair powdered and curled above ears. He is clad in a scarlet military 
coat with dark blue facings, gold epaulettes and braid, butf waistcoat, white 
ruff, and carries blue hat under his arm. He wears the Star of the Order 
of the Bath, the motto of which “Tria juncta in uno” is only imperfectly 
seen. 

Sir Charles Holmes of the National Gallery, London, has stated that in 
his opinion this painting is the original, painted from life, and the portrait 
in the National Portrait Gallery is a replica which has lost the power ard 
individual accent which this original possesses. It is a superb portrait and 
in a perfect state of preservation. 

Collections: The portrait passed trom Lord Amherst’s widow, who diec 
May 22, 1830, to Admiral Henry Stroud (1797-1892): it was the 
inherited by his daughter, Mrs. Gauntlett, who left it to her grandson, Mr. 
Francis John Montague-White, from whom it was acquired in 1932, 
through the Howard Young Galleries, Inc., New York and London, by 
George D. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New York. He bequeathed the 
portrait to Amherst College at his death in 1935, subject to a life estate 
in his wife, who, in 1940, waived ownership and presented it to the college. 

References: Statement from Sir Charles Holmes, March, 1932, at Am- 
herst College. 
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MISTRESS PAGE AND FALSTAFF 
By Angelica Kauffmann (1740-1807) 
The Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C. 


“The Fair Angelica,” as her fellow artists called her, was born in 
Schwarzenberg in the Tyrol. Before coming to England in 1766, she had 
made something of a reputation in Italy where Benjamin West is supposed 
to have given her her first lessons in composition and color. She became 
one of the original members of the Royal Academy in 1768. She worked 
in England until 1782, her paintings gay and pleasing in color, but weak 
in drawing and faulty in composition. The ceiling of the Councilroom 
of the Royal Academy is by her hand and many of her pictures were 
engraved. She died in Italy in 1807. 

Oil on canvas, in oval, 12 x 151%”. This is a scene from Shakespeare’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor.” Mistress Page, dressed in a white gown 
and a wide-brimmed black hat, is sitting in a red chair, one hand upraised, 
the other resting on her lap. The bearded Falstaff sits near her, also in a 
red chair, leaning toward her, one hand over hers on her lap, the other 
against his breast. He is dressed in brown. There is a figure in the door’ 
way at the right, and at the left a red-covered tab!e on which rest some 
dishes, and a window. Light-brown background. 

Collections: Purchased by Henry C. Folger at Betts, London, 1927: the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 

References: Records of the Folger Shakespeare Library. 


MACBETH AND THE WITCHES 
By George Romney (1734-1802) 
The Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C. 


George Romney, born in Lancashire in 1734, was first apprenticed to 
Christopher Steel, an artist of sorts in Kendal. Romney married when he 
was twenty-two and then neglected his wife for most of the rest of his 
life. He went to London in 1762, had a brief trip to Paris and in 1773 
went to Italy for several years where he came to admire particularly the 
work of Correggio. He returned to London in 1775 and began to share 
with Reynolds and Gainsborough the patronage of fashionable London, 
though he never became a member of the Royal Academy. When he was 
forty-eight he became a great admirer of the future Lady Hamilton, then a 
girl of eighteen, and painted her portrait many times. Romney longed to 
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paint noble and imaginative works of art, but his lack of proper training 
plus his own weak will led to his turning out hundreds of “pretty” por- 
traits, many of them unfinished. 

In this painting Romney has turned to Shakespeare for inspiration, tak- 
ing his subject from “Macbeth,” Act IV, Scene I, when Macbeth sees the 
fourth apparition. Macbeth, at the left, is fleeing, looking back over his 
shoulder at apparition of procession of kings, three of whom are shown 
in right background. His left arm is raised, hand outspread. He has thick 
curly golden-brown hair, his face shown in profile. He is wearing a com’ 
bination of Roman and Highland dress, coat of mail, scarlet cloak with 
green lining flying from his shoulders, and is carrying a Scottish claymore. 
The spirits of Banquo and probably Duncan appear behind him and the 
three witches in brown cloaks and hoods are at the right, one standing in 
profile view, with arms outstretched, fingers extended, bat-like, over the 
other two who are crouching on the ground. Two of the kings are dressed 
in greenish-blue robes, the other in lavender. Dark-brown background. 

Collections: Mr. Henry C. Folger purchased this at E. Parsons in 1929 
and it is now owned by the Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 

References: Records ot the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
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Early Pupils 


JAMES PEALE, c. 1789 
MRS. JAMES PEALE (MARY CLAYPOOLE). c. 1789 


By Charles Willson Peale (1741-1827 
Amherst College 


This combination of painter and sitters might be said to represent, to 
some extent, the foundation of American art development: Charles Will 
son Peale, father of a family of painters, Raphaelle and Rembrandt being 
the most famous, a commanding figure in art and in many other activities 
in his lifetime; James Peale. his brother, one of the best of the American 
miniaturists; and Mary Claypoole. wife of James, daughter of the painter, 
James Claypoole, and mother of James Peale, Jr., Anna Claypoole Pea'e 
and Sarah M. Peale, all painters of merit. 

James Peale, the younger brother of Charles Willson Peale, was born in 
Chestertown, Maryland in 1749. He learned the trade of a saddler, but 
later, instructed by his brother, he turned to painting, directing his atten- 
tion particularly to miniature painting. He fought in the Revolutionary 
Army, becoming a Captain. In his later years he painted still lifes. 

Oil on canvas, 30 x 25”. Half-length portrait, three-quarters to specta’ 
tor’s right, seated in a green painted wooden chair. He has brown untidy 
hair, tied in a queue, grey eyes, deeply lined forehead. He is wearing a brown 
coat, unbuttoned, yellow waistcoat, white stock and frilled jabot and cuffs. 
He is seated at a drawing table, painting a miniature of a woman, with 
another miniature on the board. His right arm rests on the table, a brush 
in his right hand. Greenish-brown background. 

Mary Claypoole Peale was born in 1753, the daughter of James Clay- 
poole, a glazier and housepainter who also painted portraits. She married 
James Peale in 1'782 and they had six children. She died in 1829. 

Oil on canvas, 30 x 25”. Haltf-length seated portrait, three-quarters to 
spectator’s left, facing forward, arm resting on post. She has luxuriant 
brown hair, combed high off forehead, long curls over one shoulder. She 
has blue eyes, long straight nose, rather long tace. She is wearing a rose- 
colored gown, cut low, with lace at neck and elbows. Holds flowers in 
one hand. Grecian urn at left, trees at right. Greenish-brown background. 

Collections: These portraits were owned by Mabel Peale Elder to whom 
they had descended in the family. She was the granddaughter of James 
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Peale, Jr., and Sophonisba Peale, daughter of Raphaelle Peale, and thus 
was a descendant of both James Peale and Charles Willson Peale. Mr. 
Herbert L. Pratt purchased them in 1919 and bequeathed them to Amherst 
College in 1945. 

Exhibitions: Philadelphia, The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
“Exhibition of Portraits by Charles Willson Peale and James Peale and 
Rembrandt Peale,” 1923, Nos. 66 and 68: Washington, D. C., National 
Gallery of Art, “Exhibition of Early American Paintings and Miniatures,” 
1925-26: South Hadley, Mass., Mount Holyoke College, “American Art,” 
1947; Chicago, The Art Institute, “From Colony to Nation,” 1949, Nos. 
86 and 87: Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, “Likeness of America, 
1680-1820, Nos. 30 and 31. 

References: The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, “Catalogue of 
an Exhibition of Portraits by Charles Willson Peale and James Peale and 
Rembrandt Peale,” 1923, pp. 69, 71, illus.; National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C., “Catalogue of Exhibition of Early American Paintings and 
Miniatures,” 1925, p. 21: ArT 1n America, August, 1931, Vol. 19, p. 
209; James Thomas Flexner, “America’s Old Masters,” 1939, illus. op. p. 
196; Life, March 30, 1942: Charles Coleman Sellers, “Charles Willson 
Peale,” 1947, Vol. I, illus. op. p. 252: The Art Institute of Chicago, “From 
Colony to Nation,” 1949, p. 59: Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, “Like- 
ness of America, 1680°1820,” 1949, illus. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, c. 1779 
By Charles Willson Peale (1741-1827) 
Amherst College 


The head in this portrait is very similar to that in the full-length portrait 
which Peale painted for the Supreme Council of Pennsylvania in 1770. 
now owned by the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Similar por- 
traits are owned by the Peabody Institute in Baltimore and by Joseph S. 
Frelinghuysen, New York. 

Oil on canvas, 23!2x 19”. Bust portrait to spectator’s left, head and 
eyes to front: powdered hair in queue with black bow. He wears a dark 
military coat with butf facings, epaulettes, white neckcloth and frilled 
jabot. 

Collections: There is no history of ownership of this portrait previous 
to its acquisition by Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New 
York. Mr. Pratt bequeathed it to Amherst College in 1945. 
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Exhibitions: Philadelphia, The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
“Exhibition of Portraits by Charles Willson Peale and James Peale and 
Rembrandt Peale,” 1923, No. 120; Washington, National Gallery of Art, 
“Exhibition of Early American Paintings and Miniatures,” 1925-26; Mid- 
dletown, Conn., Wesleyan University, 1948-49. 

References: Philadelphia, The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
“Catalogue of an Exhibition of Portraits by Charles Willson Peale and 
James Peale and Rembrandt Peale,” 1923, p. 111, illus.; John Hill Morgan 
and Mantle Fielding, “Lite Portraits of George Washington,” 1931, p. 39, 


No. 40. 


DR. HALL JACKSON 
Attributed to John Singleton Copley (1737-1815) 
Amherst College 


So far as is known this is the only portrait in existence of this famous 
doctor whose ideas on medicine were far in advance of his time and whose 
appointment as Chief Surgeon of the Continental Army was urged by 
John Adams and other notables. (Dr. Benjamin Church, favorite of Wash- 
ington who was appointed, was later found to be in correspondence with 
the enemy.) Dr. Jackson was born in Hampton, New Hampshire on No- 
vember 11, 1739 and died in Portsmouth on September 28, 1797. He mar- 
ried there on December 1, 1765, Molly (Dalling) Wentworth, widow of 
Lieutenant Daniel Wentworth, R.N., and daughter of Captain Samuel 
Dalling of Portsmouth. He first studied medicine in his father’s office and 
then went to the Middlesex Hospital in London in 1757 to specialize in 
the treatment of smallpox. On his return to America in 1760 he opened 
an apothecary shop in Portsmouth and practiced medicine with his uncle. 
He was called to Boston during the smallpox epidemic in 1764 and had 
great success in treating the disease. He founded a hospital for smallpox 
on Henzell’s Island, near Portsmouth, and superintended another on Cat 
Island, called Castle Pox, which was burned in 1774 by the townspeople 
who had lost faith in inoculation. He was called back tour years later, 
however, and was allowed to continue his work. He was also credited with 
first successfully removing a cataract from the human eye. He was made 
Chief Surgeon of the New Hampshire troops during the Revolution and 
was a member of the Ticonderoga expedition. 

Oil on canvas, 36 x 28'2”. Halt-length portrait, three-quarters to spec’ 
tator’s right, eyes forward, seated in brown chair. He has short light brown 
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hair, curled above ears, grey eyes, a plump face with double chin, and high 
color. He wears a grey coat, unbuttoned, with wide cuffs, blue waistcoat, 
with many silver buttons on both coat and waistcoat: white shirt with 
frills at neck and cuffs, and white neckcloth. He holds a book in his right 
hand, his elbow resting on a table covered with mulberry colored cloth on 
which are surgical instruments; his left hand rests on his lap. Brown back- 
ground. 

Collections: This portrait was owned until 1920 by the Leigh family of 
Newbury, Mass., descendants of Dr. Jackson’s youngest sister, Sarah Little. 
Mr. Russell Leigh Jackson, Director of the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass., 
in a letter dated June 26, 1950 writes, “The portrait was painted, I believe, 
in Portsmouth, New Hampshire and was hanging in Dr. Jackson’s house 
at the time of his death when his sister, who was the wife of Dr. Stephen 
Little, the Royalist, drove to Portsmouth and took it off the wall and car- 
ried it to Newbury . . . the portrait passed to her daughter Mary Little 
Pearson, wite of Silas Pearson Jr., then to her daughter, Sarah Jackson Pear- 
son Leigh, wife of Benjamin Leigh 3rd, then to her son Hall Jackson Leigh 
and then to his son Amos Little Leigh who was my grandfather.” Mr. 
Jackson also states, ““We had Copley’s bill for well over one hundred years. 
The bill was dated April 2, 1772 and the cost was 8 guineas. “To J. S. 
Copley for painting Dr. Hall Jackson’s portrait, 8 guineas.” This bill 
went along with the portrait when it was sold by Amos Little Leigh; it 
is not known to whom but there is a label on the back of the frame which 
reads: “Scott and Fowles, Dealers in High Class Paintings.” The portrait 
was acquired about this time by Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long 
Island, N. Y. and he bequeathed it to Amherst College in 1945. 

Note: The traditional attribution of this painting to Copley was chal- 
lenged at the Conference on Benjamin West and his Pupils at Amherst 
College, May, 1950, on the basis of style. Mrs. Haven Parker observes 
in this connection: “X-ray examination reveals nothing to deny the assign- 
ment of the painting to the mid-eighteenth century, and reveals the picture 
to be free of repaint except for a few small breaks retouched in recent 
cleaning. The picture, therefore, is tentatively assigned to Copley in his 
formative years during the 1750s, when his style was in the experimental 
stage: taking into account the possibility that it might have been painted 
by an unidentified English artist while Hall Jackson was studying in Lon’ 
don 17517-1760.” 

Exhibitions: Boston, Brooks Reed Gallery, February, 1919; Middle- 
town, Conn., Wesleyan University, 1948-1949. 
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References: Boston Evening Transcript, Feb. 17, 1919, p. 6, illus.; Rus: 
sell Leigh Jackson, “Dr. Hall Jackson,” Americana, Vol. VIII, No. 1, 1919, 
p. 94: New England Historical and Genealogical Record, January, 1943, 
Vol. 97, pp. 7-8, illus. frontispiece; letters from Mr. Russell Leigh Jackson 
and Mrs. Haven Parker, at Amherst College. 


BENJAMIN BLACKSTONE, JR., c. 1'766-67 
MRS. BENJAMIN BLACKSTONE, JR., c. 1766-67 
By John Singleton Copley (1738-1815) 
Amherst College 


Benjamin Blackstone was born at Falmouth, Maine, May 9, 1725, the 
son of Benjamin and Mehitable Blackstone, and was baptised by a Mr. 
Fitch in 1726. He was a descendant of the Reverend William Blackstone 
ot Boston who originally owned the land on which Copley later built his 
home. He married Eleanor Phipps in 1750 and was associated with his 
father-in-law, Danforth Phipps, in the settlement of New Casco (Port? 
land). He died between 1790 and 1708. 

Oil on canvas, 48x 3714”. Three-quarter length standing portrait, 
turned slightly to spectator’s right, facing forward. Light brown eyes, 
white wig, square, full face, full lips, slight smile. Wears brown coat with 
wide cuffs and dull gold buttons, light green waistcoat, stock collar, lace 
jabot and frilled cuffs. Right hand at hip, left resting against back of red 
upholstered chair. Red curtain in right background with light brown 
panelled door behind. 

Mrs. Benjamin Blackstone (Eleanor Phipps) was the daughter of Dan: 
rorth Phipps, who was born in Charlestown, Mass., 1711, and Elizabeth 
Skillings, daughter of Isaiah and Elizabeth Skillings of Kittery, Maine. 
Danforth Phipps, a shipwright, was one of the petitioners for New Casco, 
Maine in 1753. Eleanor was born in 1733 and was baptised at Scarborough 
on June 8, 1735. She married Benjamin Blackstone on November 23, 1750 
and they had at least four children. She died in Portland in 1807. 

Oil on canvas, 48% x 371”. Three-quarter length standing portrait, 
three-quarters to spectator’s left, facing forward. Dark brown hair, dressed 
smoothly, brown eyes, full face with small features, fresh complexion. 
Wears low-cut gown of light brown with grey embroidered stomacher, lace 
at neck and elbows, pearl and gold necklace, red and white flowers and a 
rope of small pearls in her hair. Right hand rests against glass of flowers 
which are on a marble top table, her left hand is holding up her gown. 
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W ASHINGTGN ALLSTON: SAUL AND THE WITCH OF ENDOR 


(See page 275) 























Deep red curtain at right, behind which the background is an olive-green. 

Collections: These portraits were inherited by the Blackstones’ daughter, 
Elizabeth Blackstone Berry, then by her daughter Lois Berry Blackstone. 
and then by her daughters Margaret, Mary and Elizabeth. These three 
sold the paintings when they moved to Boston in 1870. They were acquired 
by Lawrence Park, Boston, who sold them to Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, Glen 
Cove, Long Island, New York in 1919. Mr. Pratt bequeathed them to 
Amherst College in 1945. 

Exhibitions: New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art (according to 
label on back of paintings): South Hadley, Mass., Mount Holyoke College, 
1947, American Art.” 

References: Letter from Lawrence Park to Herbert L. Pratt, Nov. 6, 
1g1g: Frank W. Bayley, “Five Colonial Artists of New England,” 1929. 
pp. 171, 173, illus.; Theodore Bolton and H. L. Binsee, “John Singleton 
Copley: Appraised as an artist in relation to his Contemporaries with 
Checklist of Portraits in Oil,” Antiquarian, Vol. XV (December, 1930), 
illus. p. 81: Mrs. Haven Parker and Mrs. Stafford Wheeler, “John Single: 
ton Copley,” Boston, 1939, pp. 37°38, pls. 66, 67. 


DEATH OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM (SKETCH) 
Attributed to John Singleton Copley (1737-1815) 
Amherst College 


On April 7, 1778, the Earl of Chatham, wrapped in flannels and sup- 
ported by crutches, was led by his son and son-in-law into the House ot 
Lords to take part in a debate on policy in America. While rising to reply 
to the Duke of Richmond, Chatham fell back in a fit and was carried into 
the Prince’s Chamber, dying a short time later. This dramatic scene fur- 
nished both West and Copley with material for great historical paintings. 
Copley worked on his for two years, and in 1781, instead of exhibiting it 
at the Royal Academy, he chose to schedule his own private exhibition in 
competition with the Academy’s. Thousands flocked to see it and it brought 
many new commissions: but the episode also caused great bitterness among 
his fellow artists and was the beginning of his rift with West. 

Oil on canvas, 32 x 4419”. The Earl of Chatham reclines on a couch 
at the right with groups of Peers crowded about him. He lies with head 
to spectator’s right, feet held by a figure in blue. His robes and those ot 
the other Peers are scarlet trimmed with ermine, those of the archbishops 
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and bishops at far left, black. The canvas contains around fifty figures, all 
watching the Earl with great concern except for Lord Mansfield, seated at 


left, who views the scene with “ostentatious indifference.” 

Collections: Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New York, 
who bequeathed this painting to Amherst College in 1945, purchased it 
trom Vicars Brothers, London, through Duveen Brothers, New York City. 
Mr. Edward Hazell Vicars states in a letter at the time of the purchase. 
1916, that it was purchased by them “from a member of the family, but 
were particularly asked not to divulge the name. You can take it from us. 
however, that the picture is quite genuine and by the artist named.” Charles 
Henry Hart in his catalogue of Mr. Pratt's collection states very definitely 
that he does not believe it is by Copley but a copy by another hand of the 
large finished painting, now in the Royal Picture Gallery. The attribution 
to Copley was questioned by many at the Conference on Benjamin West 
and his Pupils at Amherst College, May 1950. The first sketch for the 
painting belonged to Copley’s son, Baron Lyndhurst and was sold at auction 
in 1864: it is now owned by Mr. Gordon Dexter ot Boston. The Frick 
Art Reference Library records another sketch having been exhibited at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and a third owned by Lyman T. Tasker 
ot Greenwood, Mass. 

Exhibitions: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 1917, No. 20: South Hadley, Mass.. 
Mount Holyoke College, “American Art,” 1947. 

References: Letter from Vicars Brothers to Herbert L. Pratt, Feb. 12. 
1916, Amherst College; Charles Henry Hart, “Works of American Art- 
ists in Collection of Herbert L. Pratt,” 1917, pp. 19-20: Brooklyn, Museum 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, “Early American Paintings.” 


1917, p. 20, illus. 


ANN WHITESIDES EARL, 1784 
By Ralph Earl (1751-1801) 
Amherst College 


Ralph Earl, whose work has become better known in recent years, 
thanks to the exhibitions at the Whitney Museum of American Art and 
the Worcester Art Museum, was born in Shrewsbury, Mass. in 1751. 
Little is known of his early life. He married Sarah Gates of Worcester 
in 1774 and was in Lexington and Concord sketching the battlefields in 
1775. In 1778 he went to London and studied with Benjamin West and 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds. He became a member of the Royal Academy in 
1783. Having deserted his first wife, he was married again c. 1784 to Ann 
Whitesides of Norwich, England. He returned to America in 1785, with 
out his second wife, and spent the rest of his life painting in Connecticut. 
Although a great deterioration took place in his work in his very last years, 
these years in Connecticut are now considered his best. 

Ann Whitesides Earl, the daughter of Eleazar Whitesides of Norwich. 
England, was born c. 1762. She married Ralph Earl as his second wife 
c. 1784 and by him had two children, Mary Ann, who married Col. Benja- 
min Higbie of Troy, New York: and Ralph Eleazar Whitesides Earl, 
portrait painter who studied with West as a fellow-student of Trumbull 
and returned to America in 1785 with his father. Mrs. Earl died in Eng- 
land in 1826. 

Oil on canvas, 465 x 3774”. Three-quarter length seated portrait turned 
slightly to spectator’s right, facing forward, holding map on lap. She has 
powdered hair in curls on shoulders, hazel eyes, heart-shaped face, and 
delicate coloring. She wears a white skirt with white muslin blouse, 
trimmed with frill at sleeves and collar, yellow sash and black lace over- 
dress. Globe with map of North America showing at left behind her and 
olive-green curtain in right background drawn aside to show books on 
shelves. Signed in lower left: R. Earl Pinixt 1784. 

Collections: This portrait was purchased in 1913 by Thomas Agnew 
and Sons of London from Sir Lionel Phillips, Bart. of Tylney Hall, Winch- 
field, England. This firm sold it to Messrs. Robinson and Farr, London. 
After this it was owned by William G. Warden of Philadelphia and 
acquired from him by M. Knoedler and Co., New York, in the summer of 
1921. Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New York pur- 
chased it from them in 1922 and presented it to Amherst College in 1936. 

Exhibitions: Amherst, Mass., Jones Library, “Eight Colonial and Fed- 
eral Portraits,” 1945, No. 3: New York, Whitney Museum of American 
Art, October 16- November 21, 1945 and Worcester, Mass., Worcester 
Art Museum, December 13, 1945 - January 13, 1946, aa Earl, 1751- 
1801, No. 6: South Hadley, Mass., Mount Holyoke College, “American 
Art,” 1947. 

References: The Arts, November 1921, - 107: Cuthbert Lee, “Early 
American Portrait Painters,’ 1929, p. 3: William Sawitz! “Ralph 
Earl, 1751-1801, 1945. 








SURRENDER OF LORD CORNWALLIS AT YORKTOWN 
(SKETCH) 


Between 1794-1800 
By John Trumbull (1756-1843) 
William A. Aiken, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


John Trumbull’s ambition to become the historical painter of the Amer- 
ican Revolution was formed in the studio of Benjamin West in London. 
Trumbull, in 1780, after study at Harvard and service in the Revolu- 
tionary Army, went to London to begin the study of art in West’s studio. 
He had little opportunity to do this, however, as he was almost imme- 
diately imprisoned as reprisal for the hanging of Major André. Released 
with the help of Copley and West, he went back to America, but returned 
to London in 1784 where West and Copley were having a great success 
as historical painters. He was determined to equal their success with the 
American Revolution as subject matter and began several historical paint- 
ings under West’s watchful eye, finishing two. One of the canvases he 
composed at this time was “The Surrender of Lord Cornwallis at York- 
town.” 

In 1781 Lord Cornwallis marched into Virginia where his success was 
temporarily complete and rapid: but the combined forces of General Wash- 
ington and the French made it necessary for him to entrench himself in 
Yorktown. He was forced to surrender there on October 19, 1781. 

Cil on canvas, mounted on panel, 14x 21%”. This admirable little 
sketch for the large canvas now at Yale was painted in London between 
1794 and 1800. It represents the moment when the principle officers of 
the British Army, led by General Lincoln, are passing through two groups 
of American and French Generals, the captured troops marching out from 
the town in the distant background. 

Collections: According to the present owner, this sketch was given by 
Trumbull to Colonel E. Huntington, Acting Aide-deCamp to General 
Lincoln, whose portrait is in the finished painting at Yale University. It 
came as a legacy into Mr. Aiken’s possession from a descendant of the 
Huntingtons who for generations had been friends of his family. 

Exhibitions: New London, Lyman Allyn Museum, “Eighty Eminent 
Painters of Connecticut,” March g- April 20, 1947, No. 13: Allentown, 
Pennsylvania; Worcester Art Museum, 1949. 

References: Theodore Sizer, “Check-list of the works of Col. John Trum- 
bull,” The Art Bulletin, Vol. XXX, No. 3, September, 1948, p. 218. 
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MRS. THOMAS SULLY (SARAH ANNIS), 1806 
By John Trumbull (1756-1843) 
Amherst College 


Sarah Annis Sully was born in Annapolis, Maryland, November 24, 
1779. She married Lawrence Sully in 1793 and they had four children. 
When Lawrence Sully died in 1804, his brother Thomas took over the 
burden of caring for his brother’s widow and children, and shortly after 
he and Sarah were married. In 1806 the Sullys moved to New York at 
the suggestion of Thomas Cooper, the English actor, who gave Sully a 
studio and loaned him $1,000, and it was from this fund that, according 
to Dunlap, “Sully sacrificed one hundred dollars . . . and carried his wife 
to Trumbull’s room, as a sitter, that he might see his mode of painting, and 
have a specimen from his pencil.”' Trumbull duly noted in his account 
book, “Dec. 5th [1806} Recd. of Mr. Sully for a portrait of his wife 20 
eagles ($)100."* This portrait, painted after Trumbull had been in Paris 
and had seen the work of David, Mme. Vigée-Lebrun and others, shows 
the influence of these classicists. Mrs. Sully lived until July 25, 1867, 
dying four years before her famous husband. 

Oil on canvas, 30x 24”. Waist-length, three-quarters to spectator’s 
right, facing forward. She has brown hair, with curls falling over forehead 
and around her face, large brown eyes in an oval-shaped face, with a rather 
long, straight nose. She wears a white dress with collar and V-neck, white 
overdress, belted just below breasts, and a black cloak. Brown background. 
The painting has been re-lined, but originally it was signed and dated on the 
back of the canvas. 

Collections: At his death on November 5th, 1872, Thomas Sully be- 
queathed this portrait to his daughter, Ellen (Mrs. John Hill Wheeler), 
who gave it to her son, Woodbury Wheeler, who lived in Washington on 
the site of the present Supreme Court building. His widow, Clara Bayne 
Wheeler, through the offices of Ruel P. Tolman, sold it to Herbert L. 
Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New York in 1922. Mr. Tolman, who 
owns Thomas Sully’s copy of Dunlap’s 1834 edition, says that in it there 
is a note referring to this portrait, probably in the handwriting of John 
Hill Wheeler: “This picture was bequeathed by Mr. S to Ellen and by her 
given to my son Woodbury who now owns it. Nov. 1872.” 

References: Charles Henry Hart, “Sully’s Register of Portraits,” 1909. 
p. 14; William Dunlap, “The Arts of Design in the United States,” Vol. 
II, p. 246: Theodore Sizer, “Check-list of the works of Col. John Trum- 
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bull,” The Art Bulletin, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, March, 1949, p. 27, illus. op. 
p. 28. (1) Dunlap, Vol. II, p. 246. (2) From the artist's notes, Trumbull 
Collection, Yale University Library. (3) Letter from Ruel P. Tolman, 
June 28, 1950, Amherst College 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By Joseph Wright (1756-1793) 
Amherst College 


Joseph Wright, portrait painter and first engraver of the United States 
Mint, was born in Bordentown, New Jersey, in 1754. In 1772 he went 
to London with his mother, Mrs. Patience Lovell Wright, perhaps Amer- 
ica’s first sculptress, who gave him his first lessons in art. He studied with 
Benjamin West and John Hoppner, who became his brother-in-law. In 
1782 he went to Paris and painted Franklin’s portrait, and returned to 
America the next year, painting his first portrait of Washington at Prince 
ton in the same year. In 1790 he made a profile drawing (now lost) of 
Washington while attending St. Paul’s Church, New York, and his pro- 
file portraits in oil were probably based on this. He died in Philadelphia 
in 1793 during the epidemic of yellow fever. 

Oil on paper, 23x 18'2”. Bust, head in profile to right. Wears 
uniform, dark-blue coat, buttoned, with buff facings, gold epaulettes, white 
neckcloth and frill. His hair is powdered and tied in a queue bow. Dark- 
brown background. 

Collections: This portrait belonged to Mrs. Joseph Winthrop Tenney, 
who was related to Wright's wife and who obtained it from him. It 
remained in the Tenney family until 1893 when it was sold at auction to a 
Mr. Nesbit. It was owned in 1919 by a Dr. White of Boston and it was 
acquired by Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island about this time. 

Exhibitions: New York, University Club, “Exhibition of Portraits of 
George Washington, — I-15, 1922, No. 6 

References: New York Times, Feb. 22, 1920, illus.: Jonce 1. McGurk, 
“The History of the Tenens Portrait of Washington by Joseph 
Wright,” (Amherst College): Cuthbert Lee, “Early American Portrait 
Painters,” 1929, p. 235: John Hill Morgan and Mantle Fielding, “Life 
Portraits of George Washington,” 1931, No. 8, pp. 78, 79. 
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EDWARD, FIRST EARL OF HAREWOOD 
By John Hoppner (1758-1810) 
Amherst College 


John Hoppner was born in Whitechapel, London, probably on April 
4, 1758, and possibly the natural son of George III. At any rate, he lived 
in the Royal Household and received assistance from the King for the 
study of art. He entered the Royal Academy as a student in 1775 and 
first met West. He was to meet him often at the house of Patience Lovell 
Wright whose daughter he married in 1781. The friendship did not flourish 
after this date, however, inasmuch as Hoppner believed it was at West’s 
instigation that George III turned him into the street with a half-crown 
in his pocket, West believing that he would never amount to anything 
while the King supported him. He became an associate member of the 
Royal Academy in 1793 and full member in 1795. 

Edward, First Earl of Harewood, the son of Edward Lascelles, Esq., of 
Barbadoes, was born on the 7th of January in 1740. He married Anne, 
daughter of William Chaloner, May, 1761. He succeeded to the estates 
of his cousin, Edwin, Baron Harewood in February, 1795 and became Earl 
of Harewood and Viscount Lascelles on September 7, 1812. He died 
April 3, 1820. 

Oil on canvas, 3014 x 253”. Half-length, three-quarters to spectator’s 
left, eyes toward spectator. Has powdered hair, brushed off forehead and 
tied in queue, brown eyes, rather pouting mouth. Wears brown coat with 
gold buttons, high, white stock collar and frilled jabot. Dark-brown back- 
ground with clouds and trees at left. 

Collections: In 1909 this portrait was the property of the Earl of Mor- 
ton at Dalmahoy House. Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, 
New York, purchased it from Knoedler and Co., New York City, in 1912, 
and bequeathed it to Amherst College in 1945. 

References: William McKay and W. Roberts, “John Hoppner, R. A.,” 


1909, P. 335. 


SELF-PORTRAIT, 1812 
By Mather Brown (1761-1831) 
American Antiquarian Society, Worcester 


Mather Brown was born in Boston in 1761, the son of Gawen Brown, 
a clockmaker who installed the clock in the Old South Church, Boston, 
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in 1774, and Elizabeth Byles, daughter of Dr. Mather Byles, who was the 
grandson of Increase Mather. His mother dying when he was an infant, 
he was brought up by two aunts, the Misses Mary and Catherine Byles. 
He received some instruction from Gilbert Stuart. In 1780 he went to 
Paris with letters from his famous grandfather to Benjamin Franklin and 
John Singleton Copley. In 1781 he went to London, never to return to 
his native land. There he studied with Benjamin West, becoming his close 
friend, and he probably received some instruction from Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds. He painted portraits of many notables and historical pictures, exhib- 
iting at the Royal Academy for fifty years. He died in London in 1831. 

Oil on canvas, 30 x 25”. Head and shoulders, three-quarters to specta- 
tor’s left, wearing dark coat with white jabot. He has dark, unruly hair, 
large eyes and full lips, with a cheerful expression. He is holding in his 
hand a letter on which is his signature and the date of the painting, and 
supposed to contain the message: “My Dear Aunts — Neither time nor 
distance can diminish my affections.” 

Collections: Though painted in 1812 for his aunts, the portrait did not 
reach them until 1822. At Mary's death in 1832, Catherine became the 
sole owner, and at her death in 1837, it was given to the Rev. Mather 
Byles Desbrisay, Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. It was sold at Libbie’s on 
April 4, 1908 to Mr. Frederick Lewis Gay. Mrs. Frederick Lewis Gay 
presented it to the American Antiquarian Society in Worcester on May 
$t,. 1ga4. 

References: Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1914, Vol. 
47, p. 289, illus.; William Dunlap, A History of the Arts of Design, 1918, 
Vol. 1, p. 269, illus. op. p. 270: Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society, Vol. 33, October, 1923. pp. 285-289; Cuthbert Lee, Early Amer- 
ican Portrait Painters, 1929. p. 290, illus.: Frederick F. Sherman, Early 
American Painting, 1932, p. 139: Frederick L. Weis, “Checklist of Por- 
traits of the American Antiguarian Society,” Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, April, 1946. p. 65: illus., op. p. 74. 


CAPTAIN SIR RICHARD PEARSON, R.N., c. 1787 
By Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828) 
Amherst College 
‘Should I have the good fortune to fall in with him again, Ill make a 
lord of him.” This sarcastic remark was made by John Paul Jones after 


Richard Pearson was knighted. having just been trounced by him on the 
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high seas. Captain Sir Richard Pearson was born at Lanton Hall, Appleby. 
Westmoreland, England, in 1731. He entered the Navy in 1745, and was 
placed in command of the “‘Serapis,” at the same time John Paul Jones 
was sailing the seas in command of the “Bon Homme Richard.” On Sep- 
tember 23, 1779, off Flamborough Head, in the light of the moon, they 
met and after a long and obstinate battle, Pearson struck his colors. He 
was courtmartialed upon his return to England, but was honorably acquitted 
and knighted, a reward which his vanquisher evidently thought excessive. 
In spite of Jones’ poor opinion, Sir Richard was evidently a brave officer 
of His Majesty's Navy. He married Margaret, daughter of Francis Harrison 
of Appleby by whom he had four sons and two daughters. In later lite he 
became Governor of Greenwich Hospital, a position he held until his death 
in 1828. 

Oil on canvas, 30 x 25”. Bust, life-size, framed in oval, three-quarters 
to spectator’s left. He wears a powdered wig curled above his ears and 
tied in a brown queue bow. He has cold blue eyes, long thin nose, small 
mouth, double chin, high color. He wears full unitorm of blue double- 
breasted coat, white revers edged with gold braid, brass buttons with anchor 
embossed on each, white stock and frilled jabot. Background. of sunset 
clouds. 

Collections: This portrait was purchased from a private collection in 
England by Frank T. Sabin of London. He sold it to T. J. Blakeslee who 
in turn sold it to the Robert C. Vose Galleries in Boston trom whom Mr. 
Herbert L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New York, purchased it. He 
bequeathed it to Amherst College in 1945. 

Exhibitions: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 1917, No. gg. 

References: Mantle Fielding, “Paintings by Gilbert Stuart not Men- 
tioned in Mason’s Life of Stuart,” p. 329; Brooklyn, Museum of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 1917, p. 
ot, illus.: Lawrence Park, “Gilbert Stuart,” 1926, Vol. 1. pp. 380-581: 
Vol. 4, p. 379, illus. 


FRANCES, LADY ERSKINE, c. 1802 
By Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828) 
Amherst College 
Frances, daughter of General John and Williamina (Bond) Cadwalader, 


was born in Philadelphia in 1781. On December 16, 1799 she married 
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Honorable David Montague Erskine, Secretary to the British Legation in 
Philadelphia, a post he held until 1802. In 1806 he was British Minister 
in Washington and they later lived in Bavaria and Wurtemberg where he 
was Minister. In 1823, on his father’s death, he became 2nd Baron Erskine. 
They had five sons and seven daughters. Lady Erskine died in Genoa on 
March 25, 1843 and was buried in Campo Santo. 

This is a partial replica of the portrait owned by John Cadwalader of 
Philadelphia. According to the late Miss Mary Helen Cadwalader of 
Philadelphia, there is a letter in the family in which Lady Erskine’s mother, 
who had gone to England to be near her daughter, asks her son John to 
have a copy of his sister's portrait made to send to her and suggests that 
Sully makes excellent copies. This has led to the belief that this portrait 
may be a copy by Sully after the Stuart portrait in Philadelphia. This let- 
ter has not yet come to light and the portrait, when it left the English 
branch of the family, was stated to be by Gilbert Stuart. The technique, 
composition and color are that of Gilbert Stuart and it has so been pub- 
lished by George Mason and Lawrence Park. 

Oil on canvas, 29% x 241%”. Half-length, life size, three-quarters to 
spectator’s left. She is seated in a gilded chair upholstered in pink, her 
arm resting on gilded table. She has chestnut hair falling in long curls at 
her shoulders, brown eyes, small oval face. She wears a white gown cut 
in a V-neck with lace edgings, short sleeves, a black belt with shield-shaped 
jewel buckle in front, a fawn-colored scarf over her right arm and falling 
across her lap. In the background, a plum-colored curtain with gold tassels 
drawn aside to reveal part of the base of a column and at the left a view 
ot blue sky and light clouds. 

Collections: J. Rochelle Thomas of The Georgian Galleries, London, 
purchased this portrait from Lord Erskine, Spratton Hall, Northampton- 
shire in May, 1915. He sold it on January 6, 1916 to T. H. Robinson of 
Robinson and Farr, Philadelphia, from whom it was acquired by Herbert 
L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New York. It was bequeathed by Mr. 
Pratt to Amherst College in 1945. 

Exhibitions: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 191'7, No. 92; South Hadley, Mass. 
Mount Holyoke College, “American Art,” 1947. 

References: George C. Mason, “Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart,” 
1879, pp. 178-179; Brooklyn, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, “Early American Paintings,’ 1917, p. 84, illus.; Charles 
Henry Hart, “Works of American Artists in Collection of Herbert L. 
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Pratt,” 1917, p. 41; Lawrence Park, “Gilbert Stuart,” 1926, Vol. 1, p. 
313; Cuthbert Lee, “Early American Portrait Painters,” 1929, p. 25. 

Engraved: In stipple and line, by J. Cochran and published in the Court 
Magazine, No. 31, for January, 1835, London. 


COLONEL WILLIAM STEPHENS SMITH, c. 1794 
By Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828) 
Amherst College 


William Stephens Smith was born in New York City in 1755. He was 
graduated from the College of New Jersey (Princeton) in 1774 and then 
studied law. At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, against the wishes 
of his family, he enlisted as a private in the Continental Army. He was 
quickly promoted to Commander of a Battalion under Lafayette and in this 
post attracted the attention of Washington. He served as Major and Aide- 
de-Camp to General Sullivan in 1776, as Lieutenant Colonel of Lee’s Regi- 
ment in 1777 and of Spencer’s Regiment in 1779-81 and then Washington 
made him his own Aide-deCamp. He was also his literary advisor and 
made a list of books for his reading. In 1784 he was appointed by Wash- 
ington Secretary of the Legation to the Court of St. James under John 
Adams and there he married Abigail Adams, daughter of the Minister. 
He was later Superintendent of Internal Revenue for New York City, 
Surveyor and Inspector of the Port of New York, and was a member of 
Congress 1813-14. He died in New York in 1816. 

Charles Henry Hart has written of this portrait, “This is one of Stuart’s 
extremely fine portraits, very thinly painted with such a light hand that 
the brush seems scarcely to have touched the canvas .. . As a study of 
Stuart's method of painting there can be no better example.” 

Oil on canvas, 30 x 25”, in New York. Bust length, three-quarters to 
spectator’s left, eyes forward. He has very light blue eyes, long nose, long 
thin face, high color, powdered hair tied in queue with black ribbon. He 
wears a plum-colored coat, white neckcloth with large bow. 

Collections: In 1880 Mrs. A. M. King of Newport, Rhode Island, niece 
of the subject, owned this portrait, and from her it passed into the hands 
of Mrs. Mary Ann Buchanan Smith of Philadelphia, also a niece. It then 
went to Mrs. Smith’s grandniece, Mrs. William Whitmore Gray, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, who in 1915 sold it to William Macbeth of New York. 
It was purchased in the same year by Herbert L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long 
Island, New York, who in 1945 bequeathed it to Amherst College. 
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Exhibitions: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts anc 
Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 1917, No. 100; Middletown, Conn.. 
Wesleyan University, 1948-49. 

References: George C. Mason, “The Life and Works of Gilbert Stuart.” 
1879, p. 259; Clarence W. Bowen, “History of the Centennial of the 
Inauguration of George Washington,” 1892, p. 41, illus.; Brooklyn, Mu- 
seum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, “Early American 
Paintings, 1917, p. 92, illus.; Charles Henry Hart, “Works of American 
Artists in Collection of Herbert L. Pratt,” 1917, p. 39; Lawrence Park. 
“Gilbert Stuart,” 1926, Vol. 2, pp. 704-705, Vol. 4, illus.; New York 
Historical Society Quarterly, January, 1927, pp. 125-130; New York Times 
Book Review, June 9, 1929, p. 6. 


COLONEL JOHN CHESNUT, c. 1796-1800 
By Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828) 


Amherst College 


John Chesnut was born in the Valley of Virginia in 1743 of Irish descent. 
his family having come to this country while quite young and settled first 
in Virginia. After his father’s death, his mother married Jasper Sutton 
and they moved to South Carolina when John was thirteen, the French 
and Indians having laid waste to their land in Virginia. A year or so later. 
John was apprenticed to Colonel Joe Kershaw, and at the expiration ot 
his apprenticeship, he became a merchant and married Sarah Cantey. 
daughter of Captain John Cantey of Camden, S$. C. When the Revolu- 
tion broke out, he served as paymaster with the rank of Captain in the 
3rd Regiment of South Carolina and became Colonel during the Georgia 
Campaign. In 1780 on the evacuation of Charleston, he was taken prisoner 
but was later paroled. Refusing to take up arms against his countrymen, 
however, he was again imprisoned in the Camden prison and chained to 
the floor, carrying the marks to his grave. His house in Camden was 
taken by the British and his family moved to Knights Hill. In 1788 he was 
a member of the Convention to frame the Constitution. In 1793-96 he was 
a member of the Senate and Trustee of South Carolina College. He died 
in Camden in 1813. 

Oil on canvas, 29 x 24”. Half-length portrait, three-quarters to specta- 
tor's left, eyes forward, arms crossed. He has grey hair, tied in queue bow, 
long face with long nose, brown eyes, heavy eyebrows and ruddy com: 
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plexion. He wears a black coat, white neckcloth and frilled jabot. Plum 
colored curtain in background, parted at left to reveal sky and clouds. 

Collections: This portrait was inherited by his son, Colonel James 
Chesnut, and in 1866 by his grandson, David Rogerson Williams (1822- 
1907) of Camden, from whom it passed to his son David Rogerson Wil- 
liams of Camden, who sold it, through William Macbeth, Inc., New York 
City, to Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New York. Mr. 
Pratt bequeathed it to Amherst College in 1945. 

Exhibitions: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 1917, No. 91. 

References: Colonial Dames of America, “Ancestral Records and Por- 
traits, 1910, Vol. 1, illus.: American Art News, December 13, 1913. 
illus.: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
“Early American Paintings,” 1917, p. 83, illus.; Mantle Fielding, “Paint- 
ings by Gilbert Stuart Not Mentioned in Mason’s Life of Stuart,” p. 318: 
Lawrence Park, “Gilbert Stuart,” 1926, Vol. 1, pp. 210-211, Vol. 3, illus.: 
Cuthbert Lee, “Early American Portrait Painters,” 1929, p. 25. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1795 
By Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828) 
Amherst College 


George Washington sat for the first time to Gilbert Stuart in 1795, the 
same year that all the Peales, Charles Willson, James, Rembrandt and 
Raphaelle, were all “pealeing” the President, as Stuart put it. This is the 
bust portrait showing the right side of the face, and is known as the 
“Vaughan” type, taking its name from its owner, Samuel Vaughan Esq., 
ot London. 

Oil on canvas, 31 x 25”. This is a variation of the Vaughan type and 
is known as the “Hanson” Washington, probably having been painted for 
Alexander Contee Hanson of “Belmont,” Howard County, Maryland. 
who was Washington’s friend and Aide-de-‘Camp, and later Chancellor of 
Maryland. Bust, showing the right side of the face, hair powdered and 
tied in a queue with black ribbon, black coat, white neckcloth and jabot. 
Reddish-brown background. 

Collections: Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New York 
purchased this in 1913 from John W. Hanson, great grandson of Alex- 
ander Hanson, who stated at the time of the sale that the portrait had 
never been out of “Belmont.” 
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Exhibitions: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 


Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 1917, No. 102. 

References: Charles Henry Hart, “Works of American Artists in the 
Collection of Herbert L. Pratt,” 1917, p. 36: Brooklyn, Museum of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 
1917, p. 94, illus.; Mantle Fielding, “Gilbert Stuart’s Portraits of Wash- 
ington,’ 1923, p. 124, No. 10; Lawrence Park, “Gilbert Stuart,” 1926, 
Vol. 2, p. 850, Vol. 4, illus.; John Hill Morgan and Mantle Fielding, “Life 
Portraits of George Washington,” 1931, p. 255, No. ro. 


JAMES MADISON, 1821-1828(?) 
By Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828) 
Amherst College 


This portrait is one of a set of portraits of the first five presidents of the 
United States, painted by Gilbert Stuart for his patron, John Doggett ot 
Boston, a picture dealer and frame maker. According to Washington 
Allston, “They were painted by Stuart con amore, intending them as the 
commencement of a series of the portraits of the Presidents of the United 
States to be preserved for historical purposes in Washington, and also as 
his masterpieces on which to rest his fame with posterity.” 

Oil on canvas, 40 x 32”. Half-length portrait, turned slightly to specta- 
tor’s right, seated in carved chair, left hand on arm of chair. Powdered 
wig tied in queue with black ribbon, high forehead, thick eyebrows. He 
wears a black coat, waistcoat, and knee-breeches, white stock and jabot. 
At left is a table covered with a green cloth on which are several books 
bound in brown leather, and a quill pen. His right forearm rests on sheets 
of paper on table and he is holding other sheets in his hand. Green curtain 
with two tassels in background, pulled aside to reveal a stone column and 
sunset at right. According to John Doggett, the number of tassels was 
intended to illustrate the number of terms served_’ 

Collections: The set of five portraits was sold by John Doggett tc 
Charles Beaumont, Roxbury, Mass., c. 1834. They remained in Doggett’: 
warehouse until 1839 when Beaumont sold them to Abel Phelps of Boston. 
April 20, 1839 for $2,861.50. They were sent to Washington and offered 
for sale to the Government and were hung in the Library of Congress 
pending legislation. In 1846 a bill authorizing the purchase of the set for 
a sum not to exceed $1,000 each was passed by both Houses but was vetoed 
by President Tyler. The portraits remained in the Library of Congress 
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until 1851 when a fire destroyed all but those of Madison and Monroe. 
These two passed into the possession of Colonel Peter A. Porter of Niagara 
Falls, New York, a member of Congress. In 1856 Mr. Porter sent all his 
pictures to Williams and Stevens, New York, for sale and Mr. A. E. 
Douglass acquired the two portraits. The next year Mr. Douglass sold 
all his paintings at H. H. Leeds and Co., New York and Abiel Abbot Low 
of Brooklyn, New York, purchased the Madison and Monroe. They were 
inherited by his son, Abbot Augustus Low of Brooklyn. At his death. 
the portraits were purchased by his brother, the Hon. Seth Low of New 
York. In January, 1913, the Madison portrait was sold to Mr. Herbert 
L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. and he bequeathed it to Amherst 
College in 1945. 

Exhibitions: Boston, 1828, No. 30 in an exhibition of Stuart’s portraits: 
Brooklyn Museum, Opening Exhibition, June, 1897: Toledo Museum of 
Art, “Perry Victory Exhibition,” 1913: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 1917. 
No. 96; New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1924: South Hadley. 
Mass., Mount Holyoke College, “American Art,” 1947: Chicago, The 
Art Institute, “From Colony to Nation,” 1949, No. 114: Washington. 
D. C., National Gallery of Art, “Makers of History in Washington, 1800- 
1950, June 29- November 19, 1950, No. 17. 

References: New York Star, Jan. 6, 1838; Journal of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, Jan. 13, 1838; George C. Mason, “The Life and Works of Gilbert 
Stuart,” 1879, p. 219; Clarence W. Bowen, “History of the Centennial of 
the Inauguration of George Washington,” 1892, p. 505, illus.; Brooklyn. 
Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, “Early American 
Paintings,” 1917, p. 88: Charles Henry Hart, “Works of American Art: 
ists in Collection of Herbert L. Pratt,” N. Y., 1917, p. 42: Lawrence Park, 
“Gilbert Stuart,” N. Y., 1926, Vol. I, pp. 497, 498, illus. Vol. 4: Chicago. 
The Art Institute, “From Colony to Nation,” 1949, p. 72, illus.: Chicag 
Tribune May 1, 1949, illus.; Washington, D. C., National Gallery of Art. 
“Makers of History in Washington, 1800-1950,” p. 32, illus. 

Copies: National Museum, Philadelphia (Old State House), by Miss 
Drinker; Boston Museum of Fine Arts: Redwood Library, Newport, R. L: 
Virginia Historical Society. 

Engraved: In stipple and line, oval, bust only, by R. E. Babson: in line. 
by V. Balch: in line, vignette, by V. Balch. 

(1) (2). Seth Low, “Copy of Documents Relative to the Portraits ot 
Presidents Madison and Monroe Painted by Gilbert Stuart”: at Amherst 
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College. This manuscript contains copies of letters and newspaper clip- 
pings, the originals of which are in the Long Island Historical Society, per- 
taining to the history of the Doggett set of portraits: letter from John Dog- 
gett to Charles Beaumont, 1837: Bill of Sale, Charles Beaumont to Abel 
Phelps, April 20, 1839; various agreements between Beaumont and Phelps; 
Deed from Beaumont to Phelps: letter from Peter A. Porter to Dr. Clarence 
W. Bowen: Resolutions of the House of Representatives, 1846. 
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Royal Academy During West’s Presidency 


BENJAMIN WEST, c. 1794 
By Sir Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830) 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. 


Oil on canvas, 107 x 69!2”. In this fulllength portrait of heroic size. 
painted about two years after West had become President of the Royal 
Academy, his successor in that post depicts the great teacher standing, 
facing the spectator, one arm outstretched to a large easel at the left, on 
which is one of his canvases. He wears a dark robe over a dark coat with 
white neckcloth and jabot, and holds a scroll in his other hand. 

Collections: This portrait was acquired by the Wadsworth Atheneum 
in 1842, but their records do not show in what way it was acquired nor 
previous ownership. It is a replica of a portrait now in the Tate Gallery 
in London. There is a third version of this portrait in existence. 


BENJAMIN WEST (SKETCH), c. 1794 
By Sir Thomas Lawrence (17697 1830) 
Amherst Colleg 


Sir Thomas Lawrence, who painted the fashionable beauties and dan- 
dies of his period in a delicate and artificial manner, was born in Bristol, 
England in 1769. He showed a precocious talent tor drawing at a very 
early age and, though self-taught, achieved a considerable success before 
he was eighteen years old, at which time he entered the Royal Academy 
as a student. Through West's influence with the King, he became an 
associate member of that body in 1791 and a full member in 1794. He 
succeeded West as President of the Royal Academy in 1820. 

Oil on panel, in oval 287, x 237%” within rectangle 294 x 24”. This 
unfinished sketch was probably painted at or about the same time as the 
fulllength portrait in the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford. Bust, three- 
quarters to spectator’s right, eyes front, head resting against left hand. He 
has white hair, deep-set brown eyes under shaggy brows, a long thin nose 
in a thin face. He wears a brown coat with black velvet collar, white jabot. 
under which, in a tiny circle, are the letters MH. The background is dark- 
red behind the head, the rest a light-brown. Signed at top of oval: Benjamin 
West PRA by Sir Thomas Lawrence. At bottom: Benjamin West PRA 
Th. Lawrence PRA. 
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Collections: This portrait was sold at Christies, London, at the Sir 
Thomas Lawrence Collection Sale, June 17-19, 1830 (No. 419). It was 
owned by John H. Anderson in 1877 and was sold in November, 1912. 
It was acquired by Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New 
York and bequeathed by him to Amherst College in 1945. 

Exhibitions: London, Victoria and Albert onan “Exhibitions of 


Portraits,” 1868: London, Royal Academy, “Winter Exhibition of Old 
Masters,” 1877. 
References: Algernon Graves, “Art Sales...” 1921, Vol. II, p. 


THE ENCOUNTER OF ROMEO AND PARIS, 1789 
By Henry Fuseli (1741-1825) 
The Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 


Henry Fuseli, certainly the most poetical and fanciful of the painters of 
this period whose work is now enjoying a revival of popularity, was born 
in Zurich in 1741. He went to London in 1765 seeking the advice of 
Reynolds who thought him no colourist and advised him to go to Italy. 
This he did, returning to England in 1784. He became an illustrator of 
Shakespeare and Milton, painting nine pictures for John Boydell’s Shake- 
speare Gallery and more than forty for the “Milton Gallery.” He became 
a member of the Royal Academy in 1790, Professor of Painting in 1801 
and Keeper in 1804. At no time was he an admirer of West, voting against 
his re-election to the Presidency of the Royal Academy in 1784 in favor 
ot Mrs. Lloyd with the comment, “Is not one old woman as good as an- 
other?” He died in Putney in 1825 

Oil on canvas, 2712 x 35/2”. This scene is taken from “Romeo and 
Juliet,” Act V, Scene III. In the tomb of the Capulets lies Juliet, clothed 
in a white gown, the light shining on her pale face. Before her Romeo 
(proportionately too large, a failing of Fuseli’s), dressed all in black with 
a cloak flying from his shoulder, lunges forward, piercing with a sword the 
breast of Paris who is falling back at the left. “Wilt thou provoke m2? 
then have at thee, boy!” 

Collections: Purchased trom E. Parsons and Sons, 1926, by Henry C. 
Folger: The Fo'ger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 

Exhibitions: London, The Royal Academy, 1809. 

References: John Knowles, “The Life and Writings of Henry Fuse’ 
1831, Vol. I, p. 415: Records of the Fo!ger Shakespeare Library. 
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QUEEN MAB 
By Henry Fuseli (1741-1825) 
The Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 


Paul Ganz in his recent book on Fuseli has pointed out that the spirit 
in Fuselis work was not classical, but modern. “He describes by means 
of movement the daemonic guality in life which takes one right out of 
the world of classical art to the feelings of the most modern times.” 
This is well illustrated in this painting of the ‘fairies’ midwife” who deliv- 
ered men of their dreams. 

Oil on canvas, 3114 x 26!2”. This is from “Romeo and Juliet,” Act I, 
Scene IV. “O, then, I see Queen Mab hath been with you/She is the fairies’ 
midwife...” Queen Mab, with light blazing behind her head, sits on the 
floor in center of canvas, one hand holding a cup, her wand in the crook 
of her arm. She has an elaborate head-dress of curls and jewels, very large 
brown eyes in a small heart-shaped face, and full, smiling red lips. Her 
brown gown is cut low with a filmy white material over the bosom and 
lavender elbow-length sleeves, a blue sash and red slippers. She has a pearl 
necklace around her neck and large red earrings on her ears. Her right 
elbow is resting against a low table at the left on which are vases and other 
dishes. Above one tall vase is a dragon fly on which a tiny male figure is 
standing. In front of the table a tiny female figure in filmy blue and white 
bends over a large bowl, her face submerged in it. Another tiny figure sits 
nearby. At the upper right appears a large smiling face, topped by a black 
cap, with hands in enormous sleeves holding out a bowl, and below this, 
reaching up to the bowl, is a small dancing figure in blue draperies. Brown- 
ish-blue background. 

Collections: This painting was sold at Christies, London, in 1827, the 
buyer listed as “Knowles.” Whether this was Fuseli’s biographer is not 
known. Henry C. Folger purchased it at Christies in 1922 and it is now 
owned by the Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 

Exhibitions: London, Royal Academy, 1814: International Exhibition, 
1862. 

References: John Knowles, “The Lite and Writings of Henry Fuseli,” 
1831, Vol. 1, p. 416: Records of the Folger Shakespeare Library. (1) Paul 
Ganz, “The Drawings of Henry Fuseli,” 1949, p. 44. 








CALIBAN 


By Robert Smirke (1752-1845) 
The Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 


Robert Smirke was born in Wigton, England in 1752. At the age of 
nineteen he became a student at the Royal Academy, though he did not 
exhibit there until 1786. He became a full member of the Academy in 
1792. He painted numerous small pictures of humorous and sentimental 
subjects to illustrate plays, poems and novels, and usually intended for the 
engravers. 

Oil on canvas, 31 x 22”. This picture, trom Shakespeare’s ““The Tem- 
pest,” Act II, Scene II, was painted tor John Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery 
and therefore was done between 1786 when the idea of the Gallery was 
first conceived and 1805 when it collapsed. Stephano, the drunken butler, 
dressed in an orange jacket with many buttons, knee-length orange and 
white striped trousers, and a red turban, stands astride the figures of Trin- 
culo, lying full length on the shore, almost entirely covered with Caliban’s 
gaberdine, and Caliban, partly covered, who, clasping Trinculo’s blue- 
covered legs, is pulling himself up, his ugly face looking up at Stephano. 
Stephano holds a bottle in his hands and 1s looking behind him at Trinculo’s 
head which faces the blue-green sea. The sky is blue toward the horizon 
but there are heavy storm clouds above. Grey rocks at right and a small 
bundle of wood on the shore in the foreground. 

Coliections: Purchased by Henry C. Folger trom Michelmore in 1923; 
The Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 

Exhibitions: The Boydell Gallery, London. 

References: Records of the Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, 
D. C. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL, 
THE HONORABLE WILLIAM STUART 
Between 1815-1823 
By Sir Henry Raeburn (1756-1823) 
Amherst College 


Sir Henry Raeburn was a native of Scotland, born near Edinburgh on 
March 4, 1756. He first studied with David Martin in Edinburgh and then 
in 1785 went to London and was admitted to the studio of Reynolds who 
advised him to go to Italy. After two years of study there, he returned 
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to Edinburgh. He became an associate of the Royal Academy in 1812 and 
a full member in 1815. He was knighted in 1822 and died in Edinburgh the 
following year. 

The Honorable William Stuart was born in 1772, the second son of 
John, 7th Earl of Galloway. This eminent officer was one of sixteen chil- 
dren. He became an Ensign in 1786, was promoted rapidly, commanding a 
Grenadier Company under General Sir Charles Gray in the West Indies 
in 1793. He was made a Major in 1794, appointed Lieutenant-Colonel to 
the Earl of Moira’s army in 1795, a Brigadier General in 1806, a Major- 
General in 1808. In 1809 he commanded the Light Brigade in the Wal- 
cheran Expedition, and in 1813 received the rank of Lieutenant-General. 
He was many times wounded and it was in the Battle of Waterloo that he 
lost his arm. He served in seventeen foreign campaigns and thrice received 
the thanks of his assembled countrymen in the House of Commons. In 
later life he entered Parliament. He married Lady Frances Douglas Fisher 
on April 1, 1804. He died on January 7, 1827. 

Oil on canvas, 30 x 25”. Halt-length, turned three-quarters to specta- 
tor’s right, facing spectator. He has curly brown hair, long thin face, blue 
eyes, thin straight nose, fair skin. He wears full uniform of scarlet and 
black, gold braid and four medals. The sleeve at the left is empty from 
the elbow and is folded across his body. Brown background. Inscribed 
on back of frame: “Lieut General the Honble William Stuart Born 1778 
Died 1837.” [sic. } 

Collections: This portrait was purchased by Arthur Ackermann and 
Son, London and New York, from a member of the Stuart family who was 
living in Berkeley Square, London. This firm sold it to Herbert L. Pratt, 
Glen Cove, Long Island, New York in 1910. Mr. Pratt bequeathed it to 
Amherst College in 1945. 

Exhibitions: Philadelphia, Daniel H. Farr Co., “Loan Exhibition of 
Eighteenth Century English, American and French Paintings,” 1927. 

References: Documents from Arthur Ackermann and Son, dated 1913, 


at Amherst College. 
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Later Pupils 


SELF-PORTRAIT, 1809 
By Thomas Sully (1783-1872) 
Amherst College 


On June 10, 1809, on the eve of his departure for London to study with 
Benjamin West, Thomas Sully painted this self-portrait for his sister Eliza- 
beth, Mrs. Middleton Smith of Charleston, South Carolina. He was then 
almost twenty-six years old. 

Oil on canvas, 19%4 x 1334”. Head and shoulders, looking back over 
right shoulder, eyes directed to spectator’s left. He has thick auburn hair, 
falling in curling locks over broad torehead, light blue eyes with heavy eye’ 
brows, straight nose, full red lips. He wears a black coat with white neck- 
cloth. Brown background. Signed in lower right: Thos. Sully Aet. 25. 
June 1809. 

Collections: This portrait descended from Sully’s sister, Mrs. Middleton 
Smith, Charleston, South Carolina, to Mrs. Charlotte Middleton De Wolf, 
Bristol, Rhode Island, from whom it was acquired by Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, 
Glen Cove, Long Island, New York. He bequeathed it to Amherst College 
in 1945. 

Exhibitions: South Hadley, Mass., Mount Holyoke College, “American 
Art,” 1947. 

References: Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, October, 
1908, Vol. 32, No. 128: January, 1909, Vol. 33, No. 129; April, 1909, 
Vol. 33, No. 130: Charles Henry Hart, “A Register of Portraits Painted 
by Thomas Sully,” 1909, p. 202: “Works of American Artists in Collec: 
tion of Herbert L. Pratt,” 1917, p. 62: Edward Biddle and Mantle Field- 
ing, “The Life and Works of Thomas Sully,” 1926, p. 289. 


THEODORE GOURDIN, 1815 
By Thomas Sully (1783-1872) 
Amherst College 


This portrait of a picturesque figure in South Carolinian history was 
painted for General James Hamilton. The subject was the son of Theodore 
Gourdin and Esther Newman. His father’s family were Huguenots who 
lived in the Santee River section of South Carolina. He was a politician 
and planter at Pineville, South Carolina, and a member of Congress from 
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Charleston, 1813-1815. He owned extensive lands in St. John’s and St. 
Stephen's Parishes and the Williamsburg district, having about seventy 
thousand acres before he died in 1826. 

Oil on canvas, 29 x 2412”. Bust length, three-quarters to spectator’s 
right. Dark hair, thinning and slightly grey, long face with high forehead, 
dark eyes under bushy eyebrows, long nose, thick lips, short side whiskers. 
Wears black coat, buttoned at breast, light buff waistcoat, white stock and 
frilled jabot. He is seated in a brown chair, with arm thrown over its back. 
Greyish-brown background. 

Collections: The family of General James Hamilton, another picturesque 
figure and friend of Gourdin’s, gave it to his widow after his death and 
it descended to his grand-daughter, Mrs. Martha Gourdin De Saussure 
who sold it to Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New York. 
Mr. Pratt bequeathed it to Amherst College in 1945. 

Exhibitions: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 1917, No. 109; South Hadley, 
Mass., Mount Holyoke College, 1947, “American Art.” 

References: Charles Henry Hart, “A Register of Portraits Painted by 
Thomas Sully,” 1909, p. 71: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute 
ot Arts and Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 1917, p. 101, illus.; 
Charles Henry Hart, “Works of American Artists in Collection of Herbert 
L. Pratt,” 1917, p. 65; Edward Biddle and Mantle Fielding, “The Life 
and Works of Thomas Sully,” 1921, p. 161. 

Copies: There is a very similar portrait, possibly a copy, in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Rutledge Young, Charleston, S. C. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, 1810 
MRS. WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, 1810 


By Thomas Sully (1783-1872) 
Amherst College 


These two portraits, particularly that of Captain William Chamberlain, 
are superb examples of Sully’s best period. Very little is known of this 
handsome couple other than that William Chamberlain, called “Captain,” 
lived in Philadelphia and the lady’s maiden name was Cornelia Mitchell 
and she came from Virginia. 

Captain William Chamberlain. Oil on canvas, 31'/2 x 26”: begun Nov. 
10, 1810, finished Dec. 14, 1810. Half-length seated portrait, full front, 
head three-quarters to spectator’s right, left arm over back of tan leather 
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chair. He has dark curling hair with lock over forehead, brown eyes, long 
straight nose and high color. He wears a dark-blue double breasted coat 
with gilt buttons, buff waistcoat, white shirt with standing soft collar and 
white neckerchief, and tan leather gloves. Brown background with crimson 
curtain at right. 

Collections: This portrait was inherited by his son, Charles Chamber- 
lain and then by his son, Charles Chamberlain, Jr. It was purchased April 
8, 1912 by William Macbeth, Inc. from Mrs. William Hoey of New York 
City, sister of Charles Chamberlain, and acquired the next day by Mr. 
Herbert L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New York. Mr. Pratt bequeathed 
it to Amherst College in 1945. 

Exhibitions: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 1917, No. 105; Sully Exhibition, 
1921, No. 52; Philadelphia, The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
“Memorial Exhibition of Portraits by Thomas Sully,” 1922, No. 121; New 
York, Arden Gallery, “Loan Exhibition,” 1928, No. 9. 

References: Charles Henry Hart, “A Register of Portraits Painted by 
Thomas Sully,” 1909, p. 41: “Works of American Artists in Collection 
of Herbert L. Pratt,” 1917, pp. 62-63: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 1917, p. 
97, illus.; Philadelphia, The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
‘Memorial Exhibition of Portraits by Thomas Sully,” p. 81, illus.; Edward 
Biddle and Mantle Fielding, “The Life and Works of Thomas Sully,” 
1926, p. 119. 

Mrs. William Chamberlain. Oil on canvas, 301% x 24%”: begun June 
1, 1810, finished Aug. 2, 1810. Half-length seated on gold colored sofa, 
three-quarters to spectator’s right, head turned slightly to left, right arm 
resting on arm of sofa. She has light brown hair drawn to back and curl- 
ing over forehead, oval face with brown eyes and well-defined dark eye- 
brows, fine features, and a creamy skin. She is wearing a white gown cut 
low, with short puffed sleeves, scarlet shawl with gold embroidered edge 
over right arm, going around the back and over left hand. Brown back- 
ground. 

Collections: This portrait passed down through the Chamberlain family 
in the same way as its companion portrait and was purchased on April 8, 
1912 from the widow of Charles Chamberlain, Jr., Sutton Manor, New 
Rochelle, New York by William Macbeth, Inc., and resold to Mr. Herbert 
L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New York. Mr. Pratt bequeathed it 
to Amherst College in 1945. 
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Exhibitions: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 1917, No. 106; Philadelphia, The 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, “Memorial Exhibition of Por- 
traits by Thomas Sully,” 1922, No. 124; New York, Arden Gallery, “Loan 
Exhibition,” 1928, No. 10. 

References: Charles Henry Hart, “A Register of Portraits Painted by 
Thomas Sully,” 1909, p. 41: “Works of American Artists in Collection of 
Herbert L. Pratt.” 1917, p. 63: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 1917, p. 98, illus.: 
Philadelphia, The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, “Memorial 
Exhibition of Portraits by Thomas Sully,” 1922, p. 84, illus.: Edward Bid- 
dle and Mantle Fielding, “The Life and Works of Thomas Sully.” 10926, 


P- LEQ. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON (SKETCH), 1871 
By Thomas Sully (1783-1872) 
Amherst College 


This sketch of Washington, painted by Sully a year betore his death 
(begun Oct. 4, 1871 and finished Nov. 28, 1871) is a study after portraits 
by Gilbert Stuart and John Trumbull. It was found, according to Dr. 
Albert W. Sully, in 1912 in an old trunk in the attic of his home in New 
York among other personal belongings of Sully which the doctor had in- 
herited from his aunt, Miss Blanche Sully, the artist’s daughter and the 
raithful companion of his last years. 

Oil on canvas, 20 x 25”. Bust portrait with body to front, head turned 
three-quarters to spectator’s left, hair unpowdered. In unitorm of black 
coat, white neckcloth, go!d revers and epaulettes. On back of canvas: 
Washington From portraits Stuart Trumbull Copied by Sully. 

Collections: Miss Blanche Sully inherited this portrait from her father 
and gave it to her nephew, Albert W. Sully, New York. He in turn gave 
it to his wife, Mary H. Sully. It was acquired by Herbert L. Pratt, Glen 
Cove, Long Island, New York, who bequeathed it to Amherst College in 
IQ45. 

Exhibitions: South Hadley, Mass., Mount Holyoke College, 1947, 
“American Art.” 

References: Charles Henry Hart, “Thomas Sully’s Register of Portraits,” 
1909, No. 1809, p. 175: The New York Times, February 18, 1912, illus.: 
Statement of Dr. Albert W. Sully, Nov., 1913 (at Amherst College): 
Edward Biddle and Mantle Fielding, “The Life and Works of Thomas 
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Sully,” Philadelphia, 1921, No. 1912, p. 312. (Here it is stated that this 
portrait is reproduced, standing on the easel, in the photograph of the 
artist in his studio made for Mr. Dreer. An examination of the photo- 
graph proves that this is not so; the portrait of Washington on the easel is 
quite a different version.) 


MACBETH IN THE WITCHES CAVE, 1840 
By Thomas Sully (1783-1872) 
The Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 


The Boydell Gallery had given a tremendous stimulus to the illustration 
of Shakespeare, fostering a generation of painters of Shakespearean sub- 
jects. The enthusiasm of this era had died down in Sully’s time, though 
he painted a number of pictures based on the plays. 

Oil on canvas, 29 x 24”. This painting is from “Macbeth,” Act IV, Scene 
I when Macbeth enters the witches’ cave and sees the first apparition, the 
armed head. Macbeth in short blue and red thigh-length tunic stands at 
center, right foot thrust forward, the other back, his right arm outstretched 
toward vision, a red cloak over the other arm. He wears a dark hat with 
blue facing and a tall feather. At the lower right is a blazing cauldron 
and behind this in a yellowish-grey mist appears a helmeted head: the ghost 
of Banquo in the background. The witches in brown cloaks and hoods 
appear in the lower left. Brownish-green background. 

Collections: Purchased by Henry C. Folger from Rosenbach, October, 
1922: The Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 

References: Edward Biddle and Mantle Fielding, “The Lite and Works 
of Thomas Sully,” 1921, p. 368, No. 2404: “Painted from a Shakespearean 
sketch made in 1822. Painting begun Oct. gth, 1840, finished Oct. 18th, 
1840. Price $100.00.” Records of the Folger Shakespeare Library. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By Rembrandt Peale (1778-1870) 
Amherst College 


This is a replica of the portrait known as the “Port Hole Washington.” 
After Washington's death, his family and friends, according to Rembrandt 
Peale, felt that no portrait adequately conveyed the kindly countenance 
of the great man, “neither my father’s, nor Trumbull’s, nor Pine’s nor Wert- 
muller’s, nor Stuarts, nor my own,” so he determined to fix on canvas the 
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idea of Washington he had in his mind. After many attempts in which he 
varied his renderings, he felt, in 1823, that he had at last succeeded. This 
is a composite of the life portrait made in 1795, the portraits made by 
his father, the Houdon statue and many other portraits. Of this composite 
“Pater Patriae” Rembrandt Peale made seventy-five copies. 

Oil on canvas, oval, 23%4 x 27°94” in rectangle, 29 x 35%4”. Bust por- 
trait, body full front, head and eyes three-quarters to spectator’s left. A 
handsome head, with grey wig, blue eyes and high color. He wears the 
Continental uniform of dark blue coat with buff facings, epaulettes, white 
stock and frilled jabot. Signed on casement in left hand corner: Rembrandt 
Peale. Within a painted spandrel or casement of grey stone. 

Collections: Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New York 
acquired this portrait before 1917, as it is listed in Charles Henry Hart's 
catalogue of his collection, but Mr. Hart does not record its previous 
ownership and there is no information about it in the Pratt papers at 
Amherst College. Mr. Pratt bequeathed it to Amherst College in 1945. 

Exhibitions: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 1917, No. 72. 

References: Brooklyn, Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, “Early American Paintings,” 1917, p. 72: Charles Henry Hart, 
“Works of American Artists in Collection of Herbert L. Pratt,” 1917. 
pp. 56, 57: John Hill Morgan and Mantle Fielding, “Lite Portraits ot 
George Washington,” 1931, p. 378, No. to. 


SELF-PORTRAIT, 1855 
MRS. REMBRANDT PEALE, c. 1815 
By Rembrandt Peale (1778-1860) 
Amherst College 


Rembrandt Peale, the second son of Charles Willson Peale, received his 
first art instruction from his father and became his assistant. In 1802. 
following in his father’s footsteps, he went to London to study with West. 
On his return two years later he achieved a considerable success, adver- 
tising himself in the Philadelphia newspapers simply as “REMBRANDT. 
Portrait Painter.” This self-portrait was painted when he was seventy: 
seven years old, five years before his death. 

Oil on canvas, 30 x 25”. Bust length, facing torward, head tilted slightly 
to left. He has scanty white hair, greatly receded, forming a halo around 
his forehead, brown eyes with steel-rimmed spectacles, fine nose and mouth, 
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high color in cheeks. He wears a black coat with white shirt and high collar 
with narrow bow in front. Brown background. Signed and dated over 
right shoulder: Rembrandt Peale 1855. 

Collections: Mrs. Charles G. Davis, Philadelphia, née Eleanor Peale 
Jacobs, a descendant of the artist, gave this portrait to her daughter, Mrs. 
Charles H. Roberts. It was acquired by Knoedler and Co., New York 
City and then by Joseph Katz of Baltimore, Maryland, who sold it to Victor 
Spark, New York City. Edward $. Whitney, Esq., Montclair, New Jersey, 
acquired it for Amherst College in 1949. 

Exhibitions: Philadelphia, The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
“Exhibition of Portraits by Charles Willson Peale and James Peale and 
Rembrandt Peale,” 1923, No. 27; Baltimore, Museum of Art, “Two Hun- 
dred and Fifty Years of Painting in Maryland,” 1945, No. 35. 

The first Mrs. Rembrandt Peale, Eleanor May Short, was born in 1776 
and was the daughter of Charles Willson Peale’s housekeeper. She married 
Rembrandt Peale at St. Joseph Roman Catholic Church on June 12, 1798, 
much to the annoyance of his father who felt that Rembrandt should not 
have chosen a bride for beauty alone. The marriage proved to be a very 
happy one and the tamily became reconciled to it. She died on April 3, 
1836. 

Oil on canvas, 28144 x 23%”. Half-length, seated in gold upholstered 
chair, body three-quarters to spectator’s left, head three-quarters to right, 
arms crossed and resting on red pillow on which there is a letter. She has 
a full oval-shaped face with double chin, grey eyes with well-marked eye- 
brows, straight nose, small mouth and fresh pink complexion. She wears 
a transparent white lace cap, covering her brown hair except for curls at 
her forehead and coming down over sides of her face; a white short-sleeved 
gown with low, round neck and fichu, and a neckpiece of grey fur. Back- 
ground brown at left with green drapery behind head and at right. 

Collections: Mrs. Charles G. Davis, Philadelphia, to Joseph Katz, Balti- 
more, Maryland, and then to Victor Spark, New York City. Edward S. 
Whitney, Esg., Montclair, New Jersey, acquired it for Amherst College in 
1949. 

Exhibitions: Same as above, No. 54 in Philadelphia, No. 36 in Baltimore. 

References: Philadelphia, The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
“Exhibition of Portraits by Charles Willson Peale and James Peale and 
Rembrandt Peale,” 1923, p. 58; Allan Burroughs, “Limners and Like- 
nesses,” 1936, p. 115: Baltimore, Museum of Art, “Two Hundred Years 


of Painting in Maryland,” 1945, p. 24. 
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SAUL AND THE WITCH OF ENDOR, 1820-21 
By Washington Allston (1779-1843) 
Amherst College 


In 1801, Washington Allston, a young painter of South Carolina, left 
for London to further his painting career. He was one of the last group of 
young men to seek the help and advice of Benjamin West, now an old 
man. West had just painted the sketch for “Death on the Pale Horse,” 
and this imaginative picture completely captured the emotional Allston, 
who was to fill all his subsequent paintings with the romantic, the mysterious 
and the terrible. 

Oil on canvas, 34 x 47”. This is a scene from the First Book of Samuel. 
Saul, who had ordered all the soothsayers and wizards out of the land, 
became alarmed when the host of Philistines pitched camp outside the 
city, and disguising himself he sought out the Witch of Endor, requesting 
her to bring up the spirit of Samuel in spite of his own edict. The witch, 
a powerfully built woman with bare muscular arms and wearing a dark 
shawl and richly embroidered skirt, stands at the left holding a rod with 
which she describes an arc on the ground. In the center are billowing 
clouds, above which appears the spirit of Samuel, wearing a white mantle. 
Saul, at the right, is falling back at the dread sight. He is bearded and 
wears a fillet around his head and a short light-brown garment with a red 
robe over one shoulder. Behind, two soldiers are fleeing. 

Collections: This canvas was painted for Colonel Thomas Handasyd 
Perkins of Boston. It descended to his son-in-law, William Howard Gardi- 
ner: to his son, Edward Gardiner: to his son, Edward Gardiner Gardiner: 
his wife, Mrs. Edward Gardiner Gardiner; to her grandson, Edward Gardi- 
ner Rudd, all of Boston. It was purchased by A. F. Mondschein, New 
York City, from whom Amherst College acquired it in 1947. 

Exhibitions: Boston, Athenaeum, 1827, No. 32; Boston, Chester Hard- 
ing’s Studio, “Exhibition of Pictures Painted by Washington Allston,” 
1839, No. 4; Boston, Athenaeum, 1850, No. 99; Boston, Museum of Fine 
Arts, 1881, No. 238; The Detroit Institute of Arts and Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, “Washington Allston, 1779-1843, 1947, No. 30. 

References: For date of the painting, letter from Allston to William 
Collins, May 18, 1821; Richard H. Dana, Manuscript notes for “The Life 
of Washington Allston,” No. 29 on his list of Allston’s works; William 
Ware, “Lectures on the Works and Genius of Washington Allston, 1852, 
p. 41, p. 144; Henry T. Tuckerman, “Book of the Artists,” 1867, p. 143; 
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M. F. Sweetser, “Allston.” 1879, p. 188: Edgar Preston Richardson, 
“Washington Allston,” 1948. p. 208. No. 125. Pl. L. 

Engraved: By C. E. Wagstaff and J. Andrews. 1851, and issued in First 
Bulletin of the New England Art Union, 1852. 


MRS. SAMUEL F. B. MORSE. c. 1822 
By Samuel F. B. Morse (1791-1872) 
Amherst College 


Lucretia Pickering Walker Morse. the artist's first wite, was the daugh- 
ter of Charles Walker of Concord, New Hampshire. Morse had settled 
in Boston upon his return trom England and study with West with high 
hopes of becoming a great historical painter, but when not even one com- 
mission was forthcoming, he went to New Hampshire where he painted 
small portraits for fifteen dollars each, and it was here he met Lucretia 
Walker. They became engaged and after working in Charleston, S. C. 
with considerable success, he returned to New Hampshire and they were 
married on October 18, 1818. They had a son. Charles, and a daughter, 
Susan. When Morse opened a studio in New York, they moved to New 
Haven, where on February 7. 1825. when she was twenty-five years old, 
Lucretia Morse died. She was. according to the words the artist had in- 
scribed on her tombstone. “Beautitul in torm, features, and expression, 
bland in her manners, highly cultivated in mind: dignified without haughti- 
ness, amiable without tameness. firm without severity, cheerful without 
levity.” 

Oil on canvas, 30x 25”. Three-quarter length seated portrait, three- 
quarters to spectator’s lett, looking to left. Her right elbow rests on table 
covered with red cloth, her hand resting against throat. She has dark brown 
hair, piled high on top of her head with ringlets hanging in front of her 
ears, hazel eyes, well-shaped nose, full red lips and high color. She wears 
a gold gown with pink sleeves, white turtrimmed collar, stiff lace at neck 
and wrists, a pale blue shaw] with richly embroidered floral border of rose, 
yellow and blue, draped across her lap and around back to table. In the 
background, a brown curtain is drawn aside to show clouds. 

Collections: The Stark Family, Concord, New Hampshire from whom 
it was purchased by William Macbeth, Inc., New York City. Mr. Herbert 
L. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, New York acquired it from Macbeth 
and bequeathed it to Amherst College in 1945. 

Exhibitions: Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute, “Early American Portraits,” 











January 20- March 8, 1925, No. 18: New York, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, “Samuel F. B. Morse Centennial Exhibition,” 1932: San Francisco. 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, “American Painting,” 1935, No. 171. 

References: Arts and Decoration, September. 1917, Vol. 7, p. 509: 
August, Vol. 9, p. 204, illus.: New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
“Samuel F. B. Morse Centennial Exhibition,” 1932: San Francisco, M. H. 
de Young Memorial Museum, “American Painting.” 1935; Allan Bur- 
roughs, “Limners and Likenesses,” 1936, Pl. 87. 


QUEEN KATHARINE AND CAPUCIUS 
By Charles Robert Leslie (1794-1859) 
The Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C. 


Though born in London in 1794, Leslie's parents were Americans who 
returned with their son to America in 1800. He received some instruction 
from Thomas Sully, and in 1811 went to London where Benjamin West 
and Washington Allston opened their studios to him, helped him with 
advice and introduced him to society. Impressed by the work of his bene- 
factors, his first paintings were in the grand style, but he found his true 
bent was comedy. He was particularly successful in his illustrations of 
Shakespeare. He became an associate of the Royal Academy in 1821 and 
a full member in 1826. He returned to America briefly in 1833 to teach 
drawing at West Point. He died in London in 1859. 

Oil on panel, 23% x 33”. This is from “Henry VIII,” Act IV, Scene II. 
Katharine, in a black robe with white at the neck, gold cross on her bosom, 
is seated just left of center, her head with its coal-black hair resting against 
white pillows, a gold-colored robe over her knees. One hand is in her lap, 
the other is upraised. Capucius in black, fur-trimmed coat, approaches 
from the left, holding out a letter. Patience, her waiting woman, stands 
at her right, her hand resting on a long black-covered table at the other 
end of which stands Griffith, her gentleman usher. A window with red 
curtain at the left, brown panelling in the background, a red rug on the 
floor with red chair behind the table and a red stool in front of it; musical 
instruments at either end of the room. 

Collections: Purchased by Henry C. Folger trom Michelmore in 1928: 
The Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 

References: Records of the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
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